


ORIGINAL. 


Essay on Byron. 


Ir is not our intention to attempt a biography of 


this distinguished individual, he prominent | 


features of his history must necessarily be familiar 
to the mass of our readers. 


as t 


To say when he was born, and when he died, 
were needless. lived is sufficient, 
that he died | 
and ring the 


It may 


To say that he 
no matter at what period; to say 
would be to sound the di 
knell of the English language. 


pressively be said that his was 


rge of noetry, 
most ex- 





‘One of the few—the immortal names, 
That were not born to die.” 


It is the misforture of genius to live in a world 
of fancy, and when the feelings become at all | 
morbid, that fancy is as likely to erect her palace | 
amid the torpor and gloom of Pandemonium asin 
f Paradise. Byron 
lived in a region of his own creation, and while 


the pure enchanting realms o 


censcious of his surpassing powers, thought that 
rr ; 

every Tray, 

ing at him. 


Blanche, and Sweetheart were bark- 
Hle says: 


‘ To fly from, need not be to hate mankind, 
All are not fit with them to stir and toil.” 


nius, he brooded over imaginary ills until he be- 
came half a misanthrope. How pointedly in a 
stanza of Childe Harold he deplores his inefficien- 
cy, while he paradoxically betrays his efficiency in 
the lament: 


and unbosom now 


” 


‘¢ Could Iembody 
That which is most within me. 


When the war-cry was sounded, arousing from 
his lethargy he exclaimed :— 


«Awake! 

Awake my spirit !—think through whom 
Thy life-blood tracks its parent lake, 

And 
Tread those reviving passions down, 
Unto thee, 
Indifferent should the smile or frown 

Of beauty be. 

If thou regrett’st thy youth, why live? 

The land of honorable de may 
Is here—up to the field, and give 

Away thy breath ! 

Seek out, less often sought than found, 

A soldier’s grave—for thee the best ; 
Then look around, and choose thy ground, 

And take thy rest. 


(not Greece—she is awake ') 


then strike horme! 


Unworthy manhood ! 


sufferings and privaiions of his Grecian campaign. 
To speak of his writings ut length the limit of 
Yor. S—19 
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And thus with a weakness ever appendant to ge- | 


And at Missolonghi he yielded his breath amid the 
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cur article prevents. For grandeur and beauty 
| combined we cannot point to his equal. The storm 
on Leman perhaps has no parallel in the language. 

It has fre that no writer 


|could approach Gray in his celebrated verse: 


quently been asserted 


oft! | 
= 


Ihe breezy call of incense breathing morn, 


The swallow twittering from his straw built 
oe 
sneaqa=— 
The cock’s shrill clarion and the echoing horn, 
Nomore shall rouse them from their’ lowly 


when he had. hushed the storm on Le- 
and bade darkened Jura unveil her misty 
| shroud, thus expresses himself :— 


Byron, 
mak, 


The worn is up again, the dewy morn, y 
With breath all incense, and with cheek all 
bloom ; | 

| Laughing the clouds away with playful scorn, 
And smiling as if earth contained no doom!” 


His Prisoner of Chillon may be cited as one of 
the most beautiful and perfect specimens of ima- 
| ginative poetry to be found in our language. In- 
|deed no one imbued with a love of poesy, can 
| peruse it a second time without again resorting to 

it, It may be pronounced faultless and elegant— 
the latter term is, however, too weak. How 
lglowingly he expresses his feelings in these 
lines:— 


“ Oh God! itis a fearful thing 

To see the human soul take wing 

In any shape, inany mood :— 

I’ve seen it rushing forth in blood, 

I’ve seen it on the breaking ocean 
Strive with a swoln convulsive motion, 
I’ve seen the sick and ghastly bed 

Of sin delirious with its dread: 

But these were horrors—this was woe 
Unmix’d with such—but sure and slow: 
He faded, and socalm and meek, 

So sofily worn, so sweetly weak, 

So tearless, yet so tender—Kind, 

And erieved for those he left behind; 
Vith all the while a cheek whose bloom 
Was as a mockery of the tomb, 

W hose tints as gently sunk away 

Asa departing rainbow’s ray— 

An eye of most transparent light, 

That almost made the dungeon bright, 
And not a word of wsttaver—net 

A groan o’er his untimely lot,— 

A little talk of better days 

A little hope my own to raise, 

For I was sunk in silence—lost 

In this last loss, of all the most ; 

And then the sighs he would suppress 
Of fainting nature’s feebleness ; 
More slow ly drawn, grew less atid less : 
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| sent his book to bring back bread from the waters, 
| our great bard, inthe language of Milton, said :— 


I listen’d, but I could not hear— 
1 call’d, for | was wild with fear; 





I knew ‘twas hopeless, but my dread | 
Would not be thus admonished : | * Go then my flock untended homeward fare,” 
I call’d, and thought Lheard a sound— 


[burst my chain with one strong bound, 
And rush’d to him :—I found him not, 

f only stirr’d in this black spot, 

f ouly lived—ZJ only drew 

The accursed breath of dungeon dew ; 
The last—the sole—the dearest link 
Between me and the eternal brink, 
Which bound me to my failing race, 

Was broken in this fatal place. 

One on the earth, and one beneath,— 

My brothers— both had ceased to breathe : 
[took that hand which lay so still, 

Alas! my own was full as chill ; | 
I had not strength to stir or strive, 
But felt that [ was still alive— 
A frantic feeling when we know 
That what we love shall ne’er be so. 


| 
| 
| 


I know not why 

I could not die, 
Thad no earthly hope—but faith, 
And that forbade a selfish death. 


Manfred comes not under the canons of criti-} 
cism, and although there is much to arrest the 
attention and strike the fancy, we believe that if 
the author’s reputation were to rest upon this pro- 
duction, the basis would prove fragile’ The genius 
of the writer is manifest throughout the work and 
certain of the colloquies would gratify the most 
metaphysical. 


Childe Harold is his greatest effort : 


‘¢ Is thy face like thy mother’s, my fair child, 
Ada, sole daugliter of my house and heart ? 
When last I saw thy young blue eyes, they smil’d, 
And then we parted—not as now we part.” 


None but a man of feeling could indite the 
foregoing, and nothing which Byron has 


written can better convey an idea of his tempera- | 
ment. Of his genius we will not speak; it was| 
transcendant: over his frailties and follies we will 
gather the mournful pall, assured that not one of 
his contemporaries would, with eyes sad and sub- 


dued, repress the tear due exalted genius. 


To revel in the walk of romance was Byron’s | 
delight—to clothe the wood w ith verdure, the hills 
with green, and have the heavens alternately give | 
their sunshine and their shade, was to him amys- | 
tery, and a glory. 


What would not Byron have been could he have 
conquered his morbid feeling? We answer—| 
what would he have been without it? Byron’s} 
philosophy we disregard, and would hold it up to) 
public odium; yet, so far as genius is ene 
there is nothing, evenin the French school which | 
will compare with his fulminations: Byron was} 
essentially a poet—one qualified to mould every | 
subject at will, and give it the master impress. | 
Wordsworth has written elaborately in defence of | 
his poetry, and fain would prove Gray a proser. 
Byron scorned artifice; unlike Southey, who! 





but it wasarich parterre in which they grazed, and 
large was the reward to the wayward husband- 
man. 

syron was emphatically the child of; Genius, 
and twin brother to Sensitiveness. He felt with 
‘Thomson, that 


«« Merit like his, the fortune of the mind, 
Beggars all wealth, ie 


and thus feeling, he made himself a stranger to the 
world. That his disposition was social, cannot be 
doubted. Thatthe indulgence of his morbid feel- 
ing checquered his life, and clouded the best 
hopes of his warmest friends, is also certain. 

Had Byron been fortunate in his early associa- 
tions, he might until this day have shed the radi- 
ance of his genius; and, instead of inditing Don 
Juan, been found pouring forth ethical couplets to 
rival, or exceed Pope, whom he so much admired. 

One of our living poets,in alluding to Byron, 
thus writes :— 


‘* He is now at rest; 


| And praise and blame fall on his ear alike, 


Now dull in death. Yes, Byron, thou art gone, 


| Gone like a star that through the firmament 


Shot and was lost in its eccentric course, 
Dazzling, perplexing. Yet thy heart, methinks, 
Was generous, noble—Noble in its scorn 

Of all things low or little ; nothing there 

Sordid or servile. If imagined wrongs 


| Pursued thee, urging thee sometimes te do 


Things long regretted, oft, as many know, 

None more than I, thy gratitude would build 

On slight foundations ; and if in thy life 

Not happy, in thy death thou surely wert ; 

Thy wish accomplished ; dying in the land 

Where thy young mind had caught ethereal fire, 

Dying in GREECE, and in a cause so glorious! 
Thou art gone ; 

And he who would assail thee in thy grave, 

Oh let him pause ! for who among us all, 

Tried as thou wert—even from thine earliest years 

When wandering, yet unspoilt, a highland boy, 

Tried as thou wert, and with thy soul of flame ; 

Pleasure, while yet the down was on thy cheek, 

Uplifting, pressing#and to lips like thine, 

Her charmed cup—and who among us all 

Could say he had not err’d as much, and more?” 


We close this hasty and imperfect article with 
the following from Dryden, which may, although 
faintly, exemplify the last movements of the illus- 
trious bard, and show a parallel in their thoughts 
and feelings. 


“ But I must rouse myself, and give a stop 

To all these ills, by headlong passion caus’d : 
In minds resolv’d, weak love is put to flight, 
And only conquers when we dare not fight : 
But we indulge our harms, and while they gain 


An entrance, turn our pleasures into pain.” 
Je Je be 
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The Emperor’s Page; j He saved me from despair, and brought smiling 
OR, A MIDNIGHT ADVENTURE IN PARIS. Joy again into the widow’s humble home.” 
os ‘« And you have repaid his kindness,” observed 
‘‘T sawthe lover wandering by, the stranger, “« by becoming a midnight robber.” 
With wan cold cheek and nerveless air: | « No—no,” hurriedly exclaimed the youth, I 
He pressed her heart, I heard him sigh, -am no common robber, Heaven is my witness 


Oh! what wild thoughts were gather ring there.” | that until this night—but hear my story out. Among 
—_ | the tradesmen who supply the palace, there is one 

"Twas past midnight, as an individual, closely | having a daughter, whose charms. made an im- 
muffled ina dark military cloak, was rapidly pass- | pression upon my heart, which reason could not 
ing through one of the most unfre quented streets | dispel. Long did I strivé to master love, but in 
of Paris. It was a black night, not a star being | vain, | struggle d against the rising passion, but 
visible in the clouded heavens, a circumstance | jt seemed as if a demon held possession of my 
which seemed suited to the purpose of the pedes- heart, for the more I strove to master the bewilder- 
trian, whose concealed person, and hasty move- ing passion, the fiercer did it burn. We met. I 
ment, pretty plainly indicated his wish to gain his | tojg my love—I found it was returned—and dis- 
destination unobserved. Suddenly, however, his | gaining any conce alinent, I openly avowed to the 
progress was arrested by the hand ofa youth, who maiden’s father my attachment to his daughter ; 
emerged fiom the obscurity of a portal, and held a | jut he, in all the pride and insolence of wealth, 
pistol to the pedestrian’s head, and demanded spurned my humble suit, and told me that till the 
“ Money.” | Emperor made me worth having, his daughter 
“ Psha,” cried the pedestrian, endeavoring to | should not think of me! Seeing that his child’s 
shake off his new acquaintance, ‘ Away, and don’t) inclinations turned towards me, he introduced a 


detain me !” | wealthy suitor, and insisted upon her wedding him. 
“T must have gold!” cried the phrenzied youth. |] cannot vie with my rival; he lavishes gold and 
“ My miseries have maddened me! Refuse me, | cems upon the lovely Adeline—f have only a 
and this pistol sends a bullet through your head.” | }umble heart to offer. But thet she deemed pre- 
The other, perceiving his danger, suddenly dis- | ferable to all the wealth of the gross man of her 
encumbered his right arm of his cloak, and with | father’s choice ; and till this nielt L dreamed that 
the velocity of lightning, laid the assailant we 1 was stillbelovec. But this night I have seen her 
trate. He then passed on ; but, suddenly, retrac- | at his side—her hand in his—her ear turned to his 
ing his steps towards the prostrate robber, he | whispering lips—and the love-tributes of gold and 
raised him from the ground, and dragging him for |gems dazzling before her! I was notional at 
some paces towards a lamp which casta “ dim | | the sight. I had clung to the hope that Adeline 
religious light” over abrief part of the scene, he | was constant; that hope was my solace by day, 
exclaimed, * A ha! Louis Bonceeur !” and gave the inspiration to my dreams at night. 
“Am I discovered !”. exclaimed the youth, and | J fancie d the Emperor might one day promote 
falling at the feet of the other, who again drew his me, when] could demand the hand of Adeline 
cloak over the lower part of his face, he ejacula-| jy marriage, in the confidence of being able to 
ted, “ Do not, do not betray me !” support her without detriment to the comforts and 
“Sir,” replied the other, “ my duty to the Em- enjovment of my aged mother. ‘This hope is de- 
peror will eompel me to disclose this atrocity.” stroyed—my dreams are all vaniched—and I only 
¥ You will ruin me by so doing, for ever ! ‘Hear | see the despairing certainity of Adeline’s affection 
me, Sir, hear my melancholy tale, and then say if | ty, ning tomy rich rival! , Sir, if you have ever 
I am not deserving of your pity. Since I have loved—if you have have ever known the agony of 
had the honor to be i in the Emperor’s service, the | 9 situation like mine, your heart may form some 
whole of my salary has been dedicated to the sup- | exeuse for me, when I tell you that in my despera 
port of my poor and aged mother. For three years | son | purchased this pistol, and determined upor 
Ihave been the sole prop of her weary life; she laying contributions upon the public, that I to 
has no other hope but me and Heaven. I have might throw gold and jewels into Adeline’s lap 
brought comfort and joy again into her humble | aid rival the favored one even in his splendor. 1} 
dwelling; she was reduced to penury and wretch- | caw no other way of recovering Adeline’s lost af- 
edness ; my father had died in insolvent circum- | fection—I could not desert my poor mother—the 
stances, and my dear mother was too aged to work | pesult isas yousee. Will you betray me 2?” 
for her subsistence. I endeavored to gain work, 


5 
but in vain. Day after day I trod the streets of 








| The pedestrian was silent. The youth with 


| passionate emotion caught his arm, and exclaimed, 


is, and with all the earnestnes 
iw 3 ane | ay ry siege a “at "is pene, be | convulsi sively “ Will you—will you betray me?” 
sought—implored employment; but there was no 
ue prey : eS aed again he sunk at his feet. 


cordial drop in my cup of misery, and at length, I | | . destri ld 
sat down in the garden of the Tuileries, hopeless | ‘I will think upon it, oad the pedestrian cold- 
and despairing. I contemplated suicide; the . «Give me that pistol.” . 

thought of leaving my dear parent desolate, alone | ‘“ No! cold-hearted man!” exclaimed the youth, 
chained me to life ; but even that thought was be- | suddenly starting upon his feet. ‘ No—nor shall 
coming overwhelmed by my despair, when our |it be yours till life is out of this wretched body !” 
good Emperor passed me. He was struck with |and he put the muzzle to his forehead. 

my haggard looks¢ he questioned me—inquired |“ For Heaven's sake hold !” eried the stranger. 
into the ‘truth of my story, and then, inthe benev-| The trigger, however, was pulled! The prim- 


slence of his good heart, took me into his suite. |ing flashed in the pan. The pedestrian then seiz- 
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a short struggle, | 
; 


| 


rejoined the youth, “ disclose all yon | 


ed upon the weapon, and after 
wrested it from the youth’s grasp. 

** Mon dieu!” cried the pedestrian, “‘ your blood 
boils !” 

‘es Go,” 
know. 
am tired of life. Death wil! be welcome.” 

“Then come with me.” Thus saying, 
stranger took him fas tby the arm, and hurrie d him 
through the dark and narrow thoroughfare. 

They proceeded along various obscure streets, 
until they suddenly stopped before a door-way in | 
a high and extended w all, and the stranger touch- 
ing a secret spring, the door flew open, and they | 
enneted, the stranger closing the door after them. } 
In a few moments they were in 
fortable apartment, wherein two servants were 
vc, and the 


| 


| 


the 


a neat and com-| 
i 


sitting, who arose on the parties enterin 
stranger taking one of them aside, addressed a few 
words to him, and abruptly left the room. 

It was soon evident to the youth that the ser- 
vants had been commanded to preserve a strict 
he was notin amood for conversation, 


to him 


silence ; 
and this was, therefore, 
pleasure than grief: 
he looked upon death as the only refug 
fly to for relief. 
Soon afterwards, 
youth that he was to sleep there, and that his bed 
was ready. He followed them, and as he passed 
out of the room, he perceived that two gendarms 
had been stationed outside of the door. They fol- 
Jowed him up stairs and when he was ushered 
into a small narrow bedchamber, and the door 
was fastened upon him, he heard the heavy tread 
of the gendarms pacing to and fro on the outside. 
Here, in his loneliness, the thought of self-de- 
struction again occurred to him. “ O, that I could, 
die at once,” he inwardly exclaimed. “Tis hor- | 
rible to be brought out upon a seaffold, to public 
execution, before the gazing million. Mother! | 
Mother !” he franticly exclaimed, * to the protec- | 
tion of Heaven [must leave you! This world is 
done with me. O, Adeline, this—this is ¢/ y work!” 
He searched the apartment with insane curiosi- 
ty to discover some instrument of death, but the 


a matter of more 


» broken and 


c he 


his spirits wer« 


could 


the servants intimated to the | 


save the hed and its 
and 


room was bare of furniture, 
clothes. With the latter he 
tearing some of the sheets into strips, he was fas- 
tening them rapidly togethe r, when a man sudden- 
ly entered the room, and sat down upon the bed- 
side. Louis as suddenly leaped into the bed, and 
the man remaining in the position he had taken up, 
the youth insensibly fell a deep slumber, 
wherein he remained during the night. 

It was mid-day when he awoke. The man was 
stillin the chamber. Louis was calmed re- 
freshed, and when the man asked him if he would 
arise and accompany him to the gentleman with 
whom he had become acquainted on the previous 
Soon afterwards, 


busied himself, 


into 


and 


night, Louis cheerfully assented. 
the youth stood again in the presence of the cloak- 


ed man, whose life he had threatened. It was a 


dark antique chamber, and the gentleman had | 


taken his place in a recess, in the depth of which 
his person was dimly visible. Louis entered pale 
and trembling, and with downcast tearful eyes he 
approached the man whom he had, in his moment 


I am ready to go out upon the sc affold, I r 


\ for your folly.’ 


consent to 


A chair was pointed to him, 


of frenzy, assailed. 
buried his face in his 


into which he fell, and 
hands. 

‘ Young man, 
becoming sorrow: but what avails it? Suppose 


you had senta bullet through my head last night, 


said the stranger, “‘ you show a 


would your penitence awaken me to life again? 
Yours isthe old story. Every villain isa penitent, 
| when the guillotine stares him in the face.” 


«Q, Sir! spare me—spare me, L implore 


” 





'cried the youth. 


« Whyshouldi? You should have thought of 
the consequences of the crime you meditated. But 
you were headstrong—a fool—and you must sufier 


‘“‘ Sir, Lam ready to meet my punishment. Do 
not aggravate it by reproof.” 
‘] will—itis a satisfaction that is due tome. I 


would show you the extent of your folly, and your 


crime. I have made inquiries respecting your 
story, and find it, in its main poits, correct 
enough; but, mon Dieu! you wereafool. You 


ndventured in the field of love, and could not read 


the woman you adventured with! I would be 
revenged for the outrage of last night, and am re- 
venged in telling you, imprisoned as you now are, 
and in a fair way to the scaffold, and your conclu- 
was a false one!” 


specting your mistress, 


echoed the youth. 
! 


sion res 

oF alse !” 

‘ Ay, hot-brained boy, false! Your rival, pleas- 
ed with your devotion, and your attentions te your 
poor mother, became your friend, 
suit, and even pleaded for you with Adeline’s fa- 
the old man had given his 
your for 
your rival—the man whom you saw whispering 
Adeline—had bestowed upon 
thousand francs. 


abandone d his 


He succeeded: 
marriage with his daughter, 


ther. 


in the eager ear of 
youa mi arrii ige portion 
What think you now, rash boy ?” 

“Oh, Heavens!” exclaimed 
youth, “ it is impossible !” 


‘* Not s0;, you shall hea 


of five 


the distracted 


r the story from the 


girl’s own lips; for justice allows one more meet- 


See, see, rash youth, what your hot blood 


Fine love yours must be, tru- 


ing. 
has driven you to! 
ly, to doubt a love ly girl who h: ad been constantto 
you for mauy months, and resisted parents’ frowns, 


rival’s gold, you saw something 


merely because 
which your jealous imagination tortured into a 
crime.” 

“Oh, for 
cried lf 
dead at your feet, forbear 

‘“ You would have laid me oon at yours, last 
‘ How can you ask 


sake forbear !” 
fall 


Heaven’s 
you would not see me 


forbear ; 
the youth. 


7? 


| night,” rejoined the stranger. 
for merey ?” 
«I knew not what I did. Love, despair, a 


aged parent, all—all presented them- 
I was distracted—I was mad! 


friendless, 
e me. 
not—you cannot judge of my feelings 


selves befo 
You know 
then—pray spare them now!” 
“ Ah, there’s your mother, when the mad 
fit was on you, you cared little for her ; you thought 
not that when the guillotine had done its office, 
| she would be left tostarve and die—” 
“ Oh, no; the Emperor Napoleon is the father 
of all his people, and he will not let the desolate 
| widow perish.” 


too ; 
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“ Hum !” responded the stranger. ‘TI believe 
you may make yourself happy on that score; the 
Emperor will protect her. Are you now prepared 
to take your trial ?” 

“Tam.” 

« Are you prepared to meet the girl you love ? 
To hear from her own lips the story of her inno- 
cence, and the generosity of him vou hated.” 

An inward struggle was evidentin the looks of 
Louis, but after a pause, he faultered, “Tam.” 

“’Tis well,” replied the other. “ Be firm, 
| 


young man; the scene that is aboutto ensue is no 


common one. You will look upon the lace of 
Adeline, as you never looked upon it betor You 
will take ber hand, but not as the poor and humble 
but énnocent lover. She will not mingle her tears 
with yours over the story of your poverty and con- 
stant worship. Yours will not be the language of 
passionate hope, nor hers of encouragement and 
expectation You have severed the Gordian knot of 
your fate, and must endure the issue. Come—she 
is ready !” 

With these words, solemnly and impressively 
delivered, the stranger pushed open a door, and 


beckoning the youth to follow him, they entered a | 


dark and narrow passage, at the end of which was 
adoor. They paused. 


aimee 


_ $< — ———<—<S 


| Come, boy, no tears, no tears; your punishment 
|was ended when you left the dark chamber: the 
eowwaind of virtue now commences. The Emperor 
Napoleon will notdesert young Frenchmen who 
jgild the declining days of aged parents with filial 
|love, and scatter joy upon their grey hairs. Now 
|let the service begin.” 

| The ceremony was performed. Adeline became 
‘the bride of her beloved, and the Emperor Napo- 
|leon was the constant friend of the widow’s son. 


| 





The Loved One, far away. 
BY MRS. CRAWFORD 
VV wen the golde \ ks te is rest, 
And the night breeze around me is springing ; 
When the white tombs in moonlight are drest, 
| And the sweet bird of sorrow is singing ; 
| Sad fancy beguiles me to stray 
To the loved one, that sleeps far a way. 


|No friend ever wept o’er the sod, 
| Where thine ashes, my brother! are lying; 
| No footsteps of kindred have trod 
On the green sward that pillow’d thee dying ; 
Nor holy his lips prayed o’er the clay 
|Of the loved one, that sleeps far away. 


« She is within this room !” remarked the stran- | 


ger. “ You tremble.” 


“Oh, Heaven, support me!” murmured the 


'Albuera! thou field of the dead ? 
| Dark, dark is the page of thy story: 
More tears at thy shrine bave been shed, 
ian ere washed the red laurels of glory ! 
liey were martyrs that fell onthat day, 
With the loved one, that sleeps far aw ay. 


youth 

« Give me your hand,” rejoined th , and 
as he took the youth’s hand within by velaim- 
ed.“ Be not a craven, Louts, at a moment like this, 
for the honor of manhood!” = And at that instant | 


the doors were thrown open, suddenly, 

The blaze of light which illuminated the apart- 
ment into which they entered, dazzled the eyes of 
the youth, for it was so different to the gloom and 
obscurity of the chambers and passages they had 
previously been in. The stranger hurried him 


along to the top of the apartment. A warm hand | 


was then placed within his, a woman’s face was 
buried in his bosom. It was Adeline. 

They stood before a nuptial altar! They were 
not alone. The father of Adeline and the rival of 
Louis, were there ; the Minister was at the altar, 


and beside the entranced pair stood the stranger, | 


Louis gaz- 


y 
. 
. 


gazing with delight upon their exstasy 


) They dug him a grave—his own bands, 
And slowly and tenderly bore him, 


‘| As if in fond woman’s soft hands ; 

| And the tears of the heroes fell o’er him, 
| As they laid the last sod on the clay 

Of the loved one, that sleeps far away. 


| 
| Oh ! when I last stood in the room, 

| W here his sweet voice so often had sounded, 
.| 

| Those woods, where in boyhood he bounded, 
| { wept, though all faces look’d gay, 

| For the loved one, that sleeps far away. 


| 


ed at the strange scene before him in wonder and | For freshly he rose to my view,— 
apprehension. His eyes wandered from one to| Qur beautiful, brave, and light-hearted ; 
another; but they rested upon the stranger, who | With those smiles that a talisman threw 


looked on the scene with a smile. Upon him the | 


Over spirits that now are departed,— 


eyes of Louis rested, and the stranger, perceiving | Fond bosoms, since gone to decay, 


his amazement, gradually allowed the cloak to | Like the loved one, that sleeps far away. 


fall from his person, and Louis involuntarily drop- 
ped upon his knees, as he beheld, inthe person of 
the stranger, his sovereign, Napoleon, Emperor of 


France ! 

“ Louis !” exclaimed the Emperor, “ you have 
said that the Emperor is the father of all his people. 
Is your father’s mode of punishing the hot-brained 
fol' of his son satisfactory ?”’ 

« My sovereign !” cried Louis, ‘‘I may not— 
cannot speak—”’ 

“You must, Louis,” continued the Emperor, “for 
i have given my word that Adeline shall become a 


bride this day; and you must fulfil my promise. 











Mia m and Woman. 


To Woman, whose best looks are human hearte. 
Wise Heaven a genius less profound imparts ; 
His, awful—hers is loveiy ; his should tell 

How thunderbolts, and hers how roses fell ; 
Her rapid mind decides, while his debates. 

She feels atruth that he but calculates; 

| He providentaverts approaching ill, 

| She snatches present good with ready skill; 
That active perseverance his which gains, 

And hers that passive patience which sustains, 
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THE RUINED ONE. 
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ORIGINAL. 
Ruined One. 


The 


A wedded heart— 
Reflect on that.” 


« All but the rites, a wife! 
Although unwedded hand! 


The Wife. 





“ Drive me, to the residence of )’ said a 
fashionably dressed young man, as he entered a 
coach, in frout of a spacious dwelling, in the city 
of London. 


Crack weut the whip—and away rolled the equi-| 


page, thundering in its course, ’till the reverberated | 


sound of the whee ls, over the paved streets, was 
lost in the distance. The carriage halted at the 
door of the Hon. Mr. B a member of Par 
liament. The occupant stepped out—rung the | 
bell violently, and was ushered into a room brilli-| 
antly lighted. It was aspacious apartment. Huge | 
chandeliers spread their light over the scene— 
costly furniture and splendid mirrors, added to its 
beauty, while a strain of music, soft and harmoni-| 
ous, might be heard at intervals, from a group of | 
Italian musicians, stationed at one end of the room. 
It was a Soiree night. 
courtiers and soldiers, might be seen, 
the apartment, amusing themselves, with sallies of 
wit and repartee, or in the whispering those “ soft 
nothings,” which are echoed on such oceasions— 
anon, the music swelled into a livelier measure, 
and the motley throng, joined in the mazes of the 
cotillion or “ tripped it,” 
It was a brilliant affair. 

tastic hue, 
prince to the swarthy clown, all joined in the fes- 
tivities of the night. 
back tyrant,” with arms 
while the “ love sick Romeo,” poured forth his, 
orisons, at the shrine of his ladyelove. There was 
Hamlet (what a station for the philosophic prince !) 
musing on the uncertainty of life, perchance 





= 


Lords, 
moving about 


Dresses, of the most fan- 


his folded a la Kean, 


groaning under his potations of champaigne, while | 








ladies, gentlemen | 


and fashion—characters from the regal | 


Here stalked the “‘crook’d | 





| nature may be subjected. Sir D was a man 
| of talent and education. He had won fame and 
jhonor. He had called forth the plaudits of the 
| House, by his eloquence, when the memorable 
| question of . - ~ ” 
| was first introduced into Parliament. He was 
| received in the highest ranks of society—his ac- 
| quaintance was courted, and he was a Jeader to the 
‘ton. Yet he was a villain. Many a young heart 
| had been robbed of its virgin purity, by his liber- 
itinism. Blighted hopes—unrequited love, agony 
|} and despair, he had left in his train, but he was 
lrich. Wealtheanagomuch. Itcommands respect, 
it elevates its posse ssor—without it you are no- 
ithing. The joke or anecdote of a poor man, i 
| | pointless—put it into the mouth of a Duke, or a 
Marquis, and lo! what brilliant wit! what spark- 
ling humor! “Circumstances alter cases,” saith 
the. proverb. Truly they do. 
Sophia C was the daugbter of a purse- 
| proud tradesman. She was a paragon of beauty. 
Beauty was not her only attraction, She had a 
mind deeply stored with valuable information—an 
intellect of rarest value. So much the greater 
| triumph for Sir D. 

I shall not follow him through his career of 
infamy. He attempted her virtue. Promises of 
| marriage—-golden hopes—-high rank—-enviable 
| greatne ss.—Enough—he was successful ! 





II. f 


It was Spring! The gloomy winter had pass- 


in the voluptuous waltz.|ed, and the cold northern breezes were felt no 


more, 

Lightly daneed the hours of the virtuous and the 
The warm sun had released the butter- 
flies of fashion their abodes, and Regent 
Street was lined with exquisites. Vehicles of all 

kinds and shapes whirled through the giddy metro- 
| alin, and smiling faces were mostly. visible. In 
ithe purlicus of the city, Spring was even more 
made manifest. Trees and fields were assuming 
their wonted aspect—the birds carrolled among the 


happy. 
from 


fat Jack Falstaff swaggered about in his fancied | branches—the sun shed its invigorating influence 


greatness. A pretty flower girl, whose eyes slione 
like two precious gems, was offering her daisies, 


for sale, while a Harlequin was performing his| 


mad pranks, to “a large and fashionable audi- 
ence.” 
and swelled throughout the department, and many 
a face of hitherto settled gravity, relaxed with a 
smile. 

In walked Sir D———, bowing low to one, and 
nodding to another, ’till a female dressed in the 
garb of a nun, encountered him in his path. 

“ Fair stranger,” said she, addressing him, “ why 
do I find you, in a scene like this?” 

“To geta glance of that form, which modesty 
has enveloped in acloak,” replied Sir D . 

Sir D was aman of rank. He had wealth 
abundant—gay, fashionable and handsome, he had 
made innumerable conquests. He was a man of 
the world. Marriage was not his ambition. He 
had a more unholy object. The lady whom he 
now addressed, was not unknown tohim. He had 
seen her, acknowledged her charms, and resolved 
to make her a victim of his unholy desires. 

It is astonishing, to what degradation human 








over the sward, and all nature seemed to feel its 
magic spell. Delightful season! Who doth not 
own thy charms?—The lusty yeoman leaves his 
and treads the green fields with 





‘« household cares,”’ 


Strong was the tide of fashion, that heaved | re-animated step. The gay residents of the City 


bask in the sunshine of thy siniles. 
delightful ! ~ ? ws 

Sophia C , was alone. She sat by the 
window, on an April morning. Like that fickle 
month, her face was now garnished with a smile— 
anon, drenched in tears. Sweet are the pleasures 
of memory, to those whose lives have been well 
spent. Damning to those who have run the career 
of guilt. 

She had once been happy. Hope sung her 
syren notes of gladness in her ear, and fancy 
hallowed the scene. She had seen Sir D 
She had fallen in love with him. So handsome in 
his person—so winning in his manners—so formed 
for all that was virtuous in life. She was deceived. 
The despoiler came—she was happy no more! 

Pause ye, who trust to the deceitful smiles—the 
soft inelodious tones—the sympathetic kneel of the 
fashionable beau! Drink not of the flatterer’s 


Spring, how 
* 7 
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SHARK FIGHTS. 
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Ruin, destruction, madness, despair and | with a look that evidently indicated he had a seri- 
death are there. ‘Touch not the fatal draught of ous intention of encountering him in his own 
bitterness and woe ! element. Holding the rope, on which he made « 

A smile was visible on the countenance of Sophia, sort of running knot, in one hand, and stretching 
C . It was one of pleasure. Memory had out the other arm, as if already in the act of swim- 
recalled the long, long past, ere guilt had robbed ming, he stood in an attitude truly picturesque, 
her of her purity. The events of her life were | waiting the re-appearance of the shark. At about 
before her fancy. Suddenly a tear dimmed her | six or eight yards from the boat, the animal rose 
eye. [twas atthe thought of her present degrada- | near the surface, when the native instantly plunged 
tion. How beautiful are the smiles of youthful! into the water, a short distance from the very jaws 
beauty; but oh! how saddening, when changed’to | of the monster. The shark immediately turned 


cup! 




















tears! 
Sophia C 





was like a lovely flower cut down 
by the blasts of winter. There were the wrecks 
of what she once had been. A high forehead—a 
nose inclining to the Grecian mould—long, dark 
lashes over eyes that sparkled like dew-drops— 
flowing ringlets on either side of that bewitching 
face, and a form exquisitely moulded were the 


remnants of the once peerless Miss C 
* - * * * 





* * 

The spring was gone! The summer nad passed. 
Bleak autumn and the still more cheerless winter 
had succeeded. Again and again, they had rolled 
onward intheir course. Sophia C _ had faded 
—even life the leaf—sorse.—Imbued with moral 
principles—of a nature too tender for the scorns 
and buffettings of the world, her mind had become 
diseased. Reason failed her—-she became a 
Maniac. 





Reader ! pause, ere this brief sketch be hurried 
tooblivion. If thou arta female—young, guileless 
and innocent, let not the seductive smiles of the 
wealthy lure you to the brink of that abyss, where 
perished Sophia C Hundreds have been 
wrecked by those “‘ who give the word of promise 
to our ear, and break it to our hope.” Let not the 
gaudy tinsel of wealth, the smiles of the artful, the 
persuasive arts of rank delude you. “It is like the 
delusive charm of the adder. It lures but 
destroy ! J. E. V. 





lo 








Shark Fight. 


Tue following curious description of a “ Shark 
Fight,” in the vicinity of Calcutta is extremely 
interesting. Itis related by an eye-witness, and is 
entitled to perfect credence :— 

“1 chanced to be on the spot when this display 
of coolness and courage took place; and had I not 
witnessed it, | confess I should have been sceptical 
in believing what, nevertheless, is plain matter of 
fact. Iwas walking on the bank of the river at 
the time when some up-country boats were deliver- 
ing their cargoes. A considerable number of 
Coolies were employed on shore in the work, all 
of whom 1 observed running away in apparent 
trepidation from the edge of the water—returning 
again, as if eager, yet afraid, to approach sume 
object, and again retreating as before. I hastened 
to the spot to ascertain the matter, when I per- 
ceived a huge monster of a shark sailing along, 
now near the surface of the water, and now sink- 
ing down apparently in pursuit of his prey. At 
this moment a native, on the Choppah roof of one 
of the boats, with a rope in his hand, which he was 
slowly coiling up, surveyed the shark’s motions 


round and swam slowly tuwards the man, who, in 
his turn, nothing daunted, struck out the arm that 
was at liberty, and approached his foe. When 
within a foot or two of the shark, the native dived 
beneath him, the animal going down alinost at the 
same instant. The bold assailant in this most 
frightful contest soon re-appeared on the opposite 
side of the shark, swimming fearlessly with the 
hand he had at liberty, and holding the rope behind 
his back with the other. The shark, which had 
also by this time made his appearance, again im- 
mediately swam towards him; and while the ani- 
mal was apparently in the act of lifting himself 
over the lower part of the native’s body, that he 
might seize upon his prey, the man, making a 
strong effort, threw himself up perpendicularly, 
|and went down with his feet foremost, the shark 
following him so simultaneously, that I was fully 
impressed with the idea that they had gone down 
grappling together. As far as I could judge, they 
remained nearly twenty seconds out of sight, while 
|[ stood in breathless anxiety, and, I may add, 
horror, waiting the result of this fearful encounter. 
Suddently the native made his appearance, holding 
}up both his hands over his head, and calling out 
| with a voice that proclaimed the victory he had 
| won while underneath the wave, ‘ Tan—tan !’ 
The people in the boat were all prepared; the rope 
was instantly drawn tight, and the struggling victim, 
lashing the water in his wrath, was dragged to the 
shore, and despatched. When measured, his 
|length was found to be six feet nine inches; his 
girth, atthe greatest, three feet seven inches. The 
| native who achieved this intrepid and dexterous 


| 
| 











exploit bore no other marks of his finny enemy 
than a cut on the left arm, evidently received from 
coming in contact with the tail or some one of the 
fins of the animal. 

It did not occur to me to ask if this was the first 
shark fight in which he had been engaged; but 
from the preparations and ready assistance he re- 
ceived from his companions in the boats, I should 
suppose that he has more than once displayed the 
same courage and dexterity which so much asto- 
nished me. The scene was altogether ore I shall 
never forget. The neighborhood of the combatants 
to the shore—for they were only a few yards from 
it—enabled me to see whatI have attempted to 
describe, to the greatest advantage.” 











Modesty. 


A violet by a mossy stone. 
Half hidden from the eye! 
Fair as a star, when only one 


Is shining in the sky. 
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ORIGINAL. 


Tea Table Chat. 


NUMBER IV. 


“ AMERICAN literature” said Adelaide, as she | 


glanced her eye over a list of new publications, 
“ must receive sufficient encouragement, if we can 
judge from the continued succession of native 


works which issue from the press, especially no- | 


vels—and some live through two or three editions. 


: . 
There can be no cause of comptaint on the score of | 


a lack of patronage.” 


‘¢One cannot find time,” said Louisa, “in this 


busy world of ours to read half, therefore I cannot 


pronounce upon their merits, except, indeed, Fay’s 
Norman Leslie, that I stole time to read whilst my 
Srisseur was engaged with mes chereur., [think the 
work highly amusing: but avery exaggerated af- 
fair. The scenes in foreign climes are well pour- 
trayed, perhaps truly, for aught I know to the con- 
trary. Hispicture of Broadway after a snow storm, 
and the description of the splendid palaces in New 


York, are ridiculously drawn; as tothe former. we 


have had sufficient proof during the past winter ; 
and the paluces! I should, indeed, be pleased to 
have them pointed out to me.”’ 


“ Very few of our native authors,” said Harriet, | 


‘‘aitempt to pourtray a true picture of our life and 
manners—they prefer imitations of fashionable 
English novels—the houses are described as all 
palaces—the heroines fair and delicate, surround- 
ed by obsequious meunials, ready todo their bidding. 


Now, we know this class to be very small here, as | 


most of the daughters of this land are obliged to 
assist in household avocations. If virtue was pour- 
trayed and morality inculeated, in works repre- 
senting our own manners and ways, itwould do us 
more good than to read of costly dwellings, gentle 


dames, and lordly men, which are only copies from 


the pictures of English aristocracy.” 

« But how is it possible,” said Cornelia, “ to give 
any interest to works of fiction, when the | 
is engaged in daily drudgery—how can sue have 
soft, fair hands if she has to sully them with the 
broom andduster? There is no romance in such 
a life—sometimes, indeed, we may admit a country 
lass, singing with her milk pail on her head, crown- 
ed with wild flowers.” 

“The romance of life is not in places, or ina 


ieroilne 


certain class,” said Harriet, “ itis in the heart and | 
the passions—mixed with the daily routine ef com- | 


mon life, we often find such a depth of feeling, in- 


tensity of suffering or rapturous enjoyment, as! 


would give interest to the pages of romance ; if 
they were only pourtrayed by some master hand 


who could penetrate the cold, calm surface and be-| 


hold with the eyes of genius the workings of the 
passions beneath.”’ 
“Well,” answered Cornelia, “I find all the poetry 


of my life often destreyed by the stupidity of an | 


untamed Irish girl orthe necc ssily of superintend- 
ing the cook—ministering to the wants of our earth- 





obedient slaves, so numerous that the duty of each 
one was not burdensome; had no such vexatious 
realities to bring me down to earth, when mount- 
ing my hobby, I felt inclined to an excursion to the 
regions ofromance. ‘There, every one may be as 
poetical as nature permits.” 

« You, Southerners, are all so prejudiced in fa- 
vor of slaves,” answered Harriet, “Iam always 
at a loss whenever the subject is broached; the 


accounts of their happiness and misery are so at 
Variance, it is utterly impossible for one to form an 
ion, and I have often resolved how the affair 


om x 
i : 
could be remedied.” 
“Well,” said Cornelia, “ when you have dis- 
' covered some plan to free them, then you can turn 


If you 


could only witness their comforts and happiness, 


your attention to enlightening the world. 


hear their loud laughs, and see their games and 
dances, when their light toil is over for the day— 
you would admire their condition. How different 
\from the worn and haggard look of the Northern 
laborers who are obliged to contrive for the main- 
tenance of a family. Truly, our blackies are the 
{only human beings I know, who literally need take 
} no thought for the morrow. Their wants are 
|supplied; when hungry they are fed, when sick 
attended with care, for their preservation is the 
interest of the owner. Heaven only knows what 
would become of the poor creatures if left to their 
own resources.” 

«“ You speak of those on your own plantation,” 


said Harriet, “ all are not so well treated.” 

| “Oh! Ibeg of you,” exclaimed Louisa, do not 

}touch on that sore subject—the slave question. 
You have been brought up in sections of our coun- 
try too different, even to agree or convince each 

As for you, Harriet, I shall begin to think 


” 


other. 
you are little better than an abolitionist. 

“We will say said Cornelia,” for I 
should be very sorry to find one whom I have ever 
had reason to respect and admire, give utterance 
to the namby, pamby, sentiments of the aboli- 


no more,” 


tionists. 

« As far as I can see,” said Louisa, “all man- 
kind, and womankind too, are slaves. All are led 
'or controlled by some power or means, or whim or 
| habit. There is Adelaide, she is a slave to the 
sect she belongs to—she never considers whether a 
\thing is right or wrong, but only if the Reverend 
gentleman who presides, approves or disapproves 
it. The other evening, she was dying to go to a 
'concert, she thought it a rational and innocent 
| amusement, but her sect objected. It was the next 
thing to going to the Theatre, for actors and actres- 
ses were to perform, and it was only encouraging 
them in their demoralising life. So Adelaide 
stayed away, though she acknowledged she could 
see no harm in it.” 

«« And Louisa,” said Adelaide smiling, “ she isa 
slave to fashion, she never considers whether a 
thing is right or wrong, but if itis the fashion. No 
matter how unbecoming or inconvenient it may be. 


? 


} 








ly nature. Lam often brought down from my high-| No matter whether a person is agreeable or not— 
est flights to the regions of romance, by the imper- | talented or a fvol, if he or she is the fashion ; they 
tinence of some colored lady or gentleman, who | must be visited, courted, feted, etc. Nature gifted 
has condescended for a while, to perform certain | her with a fine taste and good understanding, but 
services in my household. It is mosthard to bear, |} she dare not use them, she is led into all sorts of 
for me, who, accustomed in my native State, to! absurdities by thetyrant’s power. She hasa good 
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when commanded by her despotic master to cut 
an old friend or drop an acquaintance who is with 
out the pale of fashionable life. Even to eating or 
drinking: the manner of doing it or the material | 
allowed, fashion dictates her undisputed com-| 
mands to her votaries.” 

“Tt is all trve, too true,” said Lonisa—“ but I) 
have determined to rebel one of these days and | 
shake off this tyranny: in the meantime let us find | 
out what isthe domineering power to which Harriet 
and Cornelia submits.” 


heart but she is often obliged to suppress its ro et 


« Ah,” said Cornelia, “ Iam the victim of a tyrant | 


who has thrown his chains about me, palsied my 


faculties, made useless my talents and rendered me | 
fit for nothing but dozing away life in this rocking- | 


chair—this grim monster known by the name of | 


tinguished him among his townsmen, and gained 
for him all the honors which are bestowed in the 
little republic of which he wasa member. Henri 
had displayed talents and courage in his earlier 
years, which convinced M. de Clairville that he 
was such a husband as he should willingly con- 


| fide his Rosalie to the care of; and, as Henri’s 


father was no less desirous that the union should 
\take place, every thing seemed disposed so as to 
secure the happiness of Rosalie and her lover. 
As. however, they were both too young to be mar- 
ried, when this arrangement was made, it was 
thought advisable that Henri should quit his na- 
tive country, for the purpose of making a cam- 
paign with the Austrian army, while Rosalie re- 
mained with her father. . 

During Henri’s absence, the countess of Cha- 


Indolence, has made many fine minds his victims. | renton, a distantrelation of M. de Clairville, came 


Many a ‘mute inglorious Milton,’ has lived and | 
died ‘unknown to fame’ through that power alone. | 
E. €. 8. 








Love’s Lesson. 

Rosatiz Crarrvitte was the only child of a 
Swiss gentleman, who, having lost his wife, had 
retired to a small patrimonial estate on the bank of 
the lake of Lausanne, near Clarens. He had for- 
merly served in the French army, and the dissi- 


to reside at Lausanne, some political affairs in 
which she had permitted herself to be implicated, 


| rather from the vain wish of being talked about 
ts 


in the circle in which she moved, than from any 


| other feeling on the subject, having compelled her 
|to quit France. 


Immediately on her arrival she 
visited her relation, and, expressing the warmest 
admiration at the charms of his daughter, prevail- 
ed upon her father to let her visit her at Lausanne. 
M. de Clairville, who knew that the Countess 














pation which it was impossible there to avoid | was a vain and proud woman, knew also that she 
had reduced a large fortune to a very small one. | Was too w ell allied to keep any other than the 
Tired of the giddy round he had run, be formed a | best society, even in her exile; and, as he was 
plan of happiness in his union with Rosalie’s mo- | | particularly desirous that his daughter should 
ther, but her death disappointed his expectations, | acquire that tone and ease of demeanor which are 
and: drove him from a world which had palled| only to be learnt from those to whom the gay 
upon his taste before, and which now disgusted | | world has already taught it, he agreed, unhesita- 
him. In his retirement, study formed the business | tingly, to permit Rosalie to visit her. 

and the amusement of his life ; and the education! Rosalie was goodness itself, but she was young, 
of his daughter was the source of a new and pure | of ardent feelings and active imagination, and it 
happiness to him, of which he never before had a | was impossible but that the society which she met 
notion. To watch the developement of her intel- | at the countess’ should have a'considerable influ- 
lect, to guide and form her taste, and to observe | ence on her. The story of her love was no secret, 
her as she blossomed from a lovely infancy into | and the quizzing which she underwent from her 
all the graces of womanhood, were for several | relation, and her gay companions, taught her for 
years his solace and delight. Never, perhaps, | the first time to wish that it was not quite so noto- 
were the pains which a parent bestowed on his| rious. They thought it was a good and allowable 
child more fully repaid than by the beautiful Rosa- | joke to indulge themselves in sarcasms, which 
lie. Her disposition was kind and amiable as a| were not meant to wound, on the fidelity of her 
good heart and good sense could make it, and she | absent lover; and at length, as it is not easy for 
entered upon life with such cheerfulness and cou- older and more experienced persons than she was 
rage as are inspired by an ignorance of its dangers | to resist the effect of example, from blushing at 

and sorrows. Her father, to whom experience | their sneers, she began to join in the joke. 
had taught some of its bitterest lessons, could not| The countess was distinguished for good taste, 
look without apprehension at the future fate of his | and good company: at all times her house was 
child, who, he saw, by the very virtues of her | the resort of the best society that could be found in 
temper, was exposed to the evils of the world. | the neighborhood, and in the finer part of the 
He knew, that to prevent the calamities and grief | year she was visited by some of her Parisian 
with which the path of all human beings is so/| friends. ‘The scene whici: this presented to Rosa- 
thickly strewed,* would be impossible; but he lie, was more like enchantment than the sobex 
knew also that the best way of guarding against | realities of the life she had been accustomed to, 
them, and of blunting their attacks, would be by ; and at length she found that agreeable which be- 
providing for his daughter a protector who should | fore had created feelings of dislike, if not of con- 
fill his place, and who should excite in her mind| tempt. Her love for Henri was not in the slight- 
those feelings of which her disposition made her | est degree diminished, but the purity and devotion 
peculiarly perceptible. For these reasons it was} of the sentiment which had occupied her heart 
that he had encouraged an attachment which had | before, was changed; and, instead of ooking upon 
been formed at an early period between his daugh- | it as the sole end and object of her life—the en- 
ter and Henri Valmont, the son of a wealthy | grossing feeling of her heart—she permitted her- 
citizen of Lauyanne, whose worth had highly dis- )self to join in the gaieties which suwounded her, 
20 
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and to seek amusement from the frivolous sources {ceived on the following morning was, that the 
which presented themselves. | marquis had been killed in a duel by Henri, who 
Among the countess’ guests was a young offi- liad fled to avoid the rigor of the laws, which pu- 
cer, who was considered among his friends as a nished such offences with death. At the same 
person perfectly irresistable, and this reputation | time, almost, a letter was brought to her fram 
having been once gained, it went a great way to | Henri, in which he renounced all hope, all desire, 
prove him so. He had a good person, and was|ever to see her again; and, forbearing all. re- 
skilled in all the trumpery acquirements which | proaches en bis part, left her to the punishment 
weak people mistake for solid worth. He was} which must be inflicted by a consciousness that 
the pet—the mode—of a certain set of ladies of | she had destroyeJ his happiness for ever. 
rank, and of course the envy ofallthe men whom| To describe the grief which overwhelmed Ro- 
fortune had less favored. It happened uuluckily salie upon this unlooked-for catastrophe would be 
that Rosalie’s beauty had made a greater impres- | difficult. She awoke as if from a dream; she 
sionon him than he usually felt, and he exerted | saw that she had been trifling wantonly with her 
all his arts to fascinate her. For any serious pur- | best hopes of happiness; and that they were now 
pose then would have been in vain, for Rosalie {lostto her for ever. Now, perhaps, for the first 
loved tvo well, and had, besides, too much good | time, she knew the extent of her passion, and felt 
sense not to discriminate between the manly ex-|ithat her heart must break without that which had 
cellence of Henri, and the tinsel accomplishments } formed its first and brightest joy. The pangs of 
of so heartless a coxcomb as the Marquis de | outraged love tortured her beyoud endurance, and 
Rougemont. Still, as flirtation was the order of|she fled, from scenes which had become odious, 
the day at the countess’, and, as Rosalie was al- | to the retirement of her father’s house, in the hope 
ready touched by the infection, she listened, mere-| that death would soon end her sufferings. The 
ly for amusement, to the nonsense with which he | only consolation she had in her grief was, to know 
regaled her. that the report of the marquis’ death was unfound- 
Love is a tyrant deity; and must be worshipped | ed, and that, although badly wounded, he was not 
without change or doubt; his altars must be serv-| likely to die, Her father knew, that in the pre- 
ed without intermission, or his votaries become | sent agitated state of her feelings, it was in vain to 
heretics, and are beyond the reach of his grace. | offer her comfort, and he let the storm rage on, 
This it is that constitutes the difference between) knowing that there would come 4 time when its 
that true ardent passion which forms the only} power would be spent. But, if the noise of the 
real and unmixed good in the world, and that anti- | countess’ house had been intolerable to Rosalie, 
love which is commonly felt and professed, and | the solitude of her father’s was still more painful. 
which is quite good enough for such people as can | Nothing occurred to distract her thoughts from the 
be content with it, Rosalie knew not the fault! fatal object which occupied them, and on which 
she committed, nor the punishment that must at-! it was torture todwell. She wandered about in a 
tend it. She had been for some days in the habit | spot which had been once dear to her, where eve- 
.of permitting the marquis to address his afiected|ry object had excited pleasurable sensations, but 
declarations of love to her, without manifesting tae | where now all was a blank, 
repeignance which they had at firstexcited. He,| She had been walking listlessly on the shore of 
embo dened by this, and believing that it was im- | the lake, and had just seated herself on a fragment 
possible for any woman to resist him, thought that | of stone near the brink—she gazed upon the dark 
the battle was won. Atone of the soirees, after | blue deep waters, and the thought rushed into her 
daneing, Rosalie had withdrawn into a sinall bou- | mind, that in their stillness and obscurity there 
doir which acioined the salon, and from the open | must be rest from the agony which she endured. 
windows of which the soft and refreshing air blew |The moment was fatal—a gleam of desperation 
in. The marquis followed her, and as she sate | lighted her eyes, her bosom heaved, and respira- 
down, threw himself on his knees, and uttered a tion became difficult, from the overpowering emo- 
volley of that common-place talk which was usual | tion which it had raised. Gloomy thoughts and 
with him. Rosalie thought he looked foolish | images of despair floated across her mind; she 
enough, but did not insist on his rising. He seiz- looked up to heaven, her head sunk upon her 
ed her hand; and, as she was about to withdraw | bosom, she muttered an incoherent prayer, and a 
it, with an angry reproof for his impertinence, she | fatal deed had been perhaps accomplished, when 
saw Henri standing in the balcony before her, a{her father’s voice fell upon herear. She started 











spectator of the scene that was acting. Confusion, | up, flew into his arms, and the quick warm tears 


shame, and grief—the joy of seeing him, whom it 
was only necessary to think upon, to call up all 
tye passionate feelings of her heart, and the pain 
of seeing him here, overpowered her; she at- 
tempted to rise, but Henri made no effort to meet 
her, and she sunk senseless on the chair. The 
marquis would have assisted her but was prevent- 
ed, with some violence, by Henri, who raised her 
head. The servants entered immediately ; and, 
having left her to their care, Henri withdrew with 
the marquis. A few words brought them to a 





quarrel, which it was only possible to settle in one 


way ; and the first iptelligence that Rosalie re- 


which flowed from her eyes relieved her over- 
charged heart. He saw that tifls was the favora- 
ble moment for speaking to her,and with the. af- 
fection of a father, and with the wisdom of a 
philosopher, he consoled her grief, and pointed out 
to her the cause of the error she had committed. 

“ To err, my dear child,” he continued, “ is the 
lot of our miserable nature ; but to endure the con- 
sequences of our errors, to suffer patiently and 
courageously, is not only’a duty which religion 
enjoins, but which our own tranquility requires.” 
He then begged her to calm herself, showed her 
in what degree she could, by the efforts of her 
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reason, assuage the pains of her disappointment,| The sun was riearly sunk, and the summit of Mont 
while time would slowly heal the wounds which) Blanc still shone with that evanescent rose-color 
her hearthad received. Ithad become necessary,} which his ast beams threw upon the “ monarch 
too, in consequence of the publicity which this) of mountains.” The broad blue lake lay before, 
affair had obtained, that she should, by her own) and the distant rocks of Meillerie were assuming 
conduct, contradict the absurd and injur:ous re-| the dark shadows of evening. There was some- 














ports which were abroad concerning her. 

Rosalie listened ; and although she was not con- 
vinced that her grief would be less, yet despair 
had left her, for she had found in her affectionate 
father that sympathy which her situation demand- 
ed. The better and bolder feelings of her nature, 
that fortitude which, as some plants which thrive 
hest in inclement weather, flourishes not in adver- 
sity, and in which she was by no means deficient, 
now displayed itself. A consciousness that her 
error had been unintentional, and the pride which 
arises from the purity of heart, restored her to her 
own respect; and, although nothing could assuage 
the anguish of her heart, she was enabled to gain 
an appearance of tranquility. In secret, the tears 
of bitter regret would flow, but no eye beheld 
them, and no sound gave utterance to the woe 
which she endured. Months passed away, and 
her feelings in this respect remained the same. 
No news had been received of Henri since his 
departure, except one letter which he had written 
to his father, bidding him farewell, and speaking 
of his return to Switzerland as altogether impossi- 
ble. Inthe meantime, the Marquis de Rougemont 
had recevered of his wound ; and, as soon as he 
was able, he made a serious proposal of marriage 
to Rosalie, through her father. Without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation she rejected this offer; and her 
father, after requesting her to examine her heart 
well, and having received the unequivocal reply 
frown her, declined the marquis’ proposal, inform- 
ing him that his daughter had determined not to 
marry. Never was a determination more serious- 
ly made, nor with a more satisfactory appearance 
of being firmly kept. 

It was not without some difficulty that Rosalie 
was enabled to keep all the resolutions she had 
made, The Countess of Clarenton had left no 
means untried of bringing her again into gay so- 
ciety. She was a woman of good disposition, but 
the world had spoiled her ; and she thought she 
was doing Rosalie the greatest kindness, when she 
tried to root out from her heart the pure and single 
feeling which was its bestornament. As she pos- 
sessed great talents and powers of charming, it 
was not easy for Rosalie to resist all the tempta- 
tions by which the countessassailed her. Entrea- 
ties, kind and urgent, and the not less potent aid 
of ridicule, were exerted in vain: Rosalie was 
determined to stay in that retirement where, al- 
though happiness was, she believed for ever, 
banished from her own bosom, she diffused com- 
fort and joy around her. Her father had once, 
and only once, lately spoken to her of the possibili- 
ty of Henri’s return ; but she believed that he had 
done so only from a feeling of kindness to her, and 
she checked the slight hope which involuntarily 
arose, as a delusion which, if suffered to grow, 
would destroy the little repose she had gained. 

It was an autumnal evening, and Rosalie had 
been sitting with her father in a small arbor, at 











the end of the garden which looked on the lake. 


| thing in the sce ne—in the hour,— 


Era gia Vora che volge 'l disio, 


and in the place, which generated sad but sweet 


ithoughts ; and Etosalie was yielding to its influ- 


ence, when her :father attracted her attention to a 


}small boat which was rapidly approaching to- 


wards them. Rosalie looked, and saw that it was 


one of the Villeneuve fishing-boats rowed by two 
men, while anothe'r setin the steerage. 


The boat made: the shore; and the stranger 
leaping from it, aclvanced by a steep path tothe 
arbor in which thesy were sitting. He wore a sort 
of undress military costume, and this circumstance 
made Rosalie’s hea.rt beat involuntarily. His hat 
was over his brow.s—in another moment he was 
before them—she saw it was Henri. The color 
fled from her cheek,, and returned to it again ; she 


‘rose with the intention of quitting the place, but 


was prevented by her lover, who clasped her in 
his arms. It is needless, and it would be impossi- 
ble, to describe the /eelings of the lovers ; a short 
explanation sufficed for them, and sul! shorter 
must satisfy our readers. M. de Clairville had 
kept up a correspondence with Henri, whose love 
fur Rosalie had never been diminished, and whe 
had now returned to claim her. A speedy union 
completed thie happiness of Rosalie and Henri, 
which was mever impaired by the recollection of 
the severe le,sson they had learnt, that the pas- 
sion which is uhe purest source of all human joys, 


must not be trifled with. 
eee eer remem em + 
That One Dear Hepe. 


Tart one dear hope bas flitted by, 
And all is da.tk around me— 
Fate has unloos’d the only tie 
That still to biting bound me ! 
. 


My path of thorns will now be trod 
With many a bitter feeling ; 

But now, alone, to nature’s God, 
Pll trust their wild revealing. 


I'll never, never breathe again, 
To human ear my so.trow, 

But soothe the sense of d aily pziin, 
By hoping death to-morrow. 


And yet so wildly do I err, 
That I would live in madness, 

If all my pangs could purci.aze her, 
The rosy smiles of gladnivas- 


'T would brighten every tear F shed; 
’Twould wake the light long fided— 

The mem’ry of those days now | led, 
Ere Emma's stile was shad’ d. 
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The Once Happy Family. | their children with kindness, and perhaps too great 
» | indulgence, in habits of religion and morality ; 
they visited and were visited by their neighbors, 
Azovur twenty miles from the metropolis stood | and had no cares of a pecuniary nature; and thus, 
Hartley Lodge, the property and residence of Mr. | unmarked by any important event, years giided 
Engleton, a gentleman truly worthy of the general | calmly away, till imperceptibly their daughter had 
esteem in which he had long been held. Some of} arrived at womanhood, with her character still 
his more dashing neighbors may have thought that, unchanged. 
considering his circumstances, he lived somewhat} Under the parental roof, and in occasional visits 
too retired ; but those who witnessed the happiness to London, she had acquired those accomplish- 
of his domestic circle could feel no surprise that he ments deemed necessary in her station of life ; 
sought not for pleasure elsewhere. | but still, guileless and warmhearted as in the days 
Few persons have trod the path of life beneath of her childhood, she visited the cottages of the 


J 


such cloudless skies as had Mr. and Mrs. Engleton. | poor, and often literally wept with those that wept. 
Their marriage was one of pure, and, perhaps we To rective assistance from Hartley Lodge was 
may say, of intense affection. Somewhat had they nothing new among the afflicted of the hamlet, but 
experienced beforehand the difficulties and un-) never hefore hadit engendered such sincere thank- 
certainties which ever lie in the course of true} fulness. A beautiful young female of superior 
love; but they had long since ar: ived at the period | veil bringing relief, and entering, not for mere 
anticipated by Virgil’s heroes in their hardships— | form or pity’s sake, into their tales of sorrow, but 
Hee olim meminisse juvabit. with evidently intense interest, and whose cheering 
| Visits more frequent as the gloom of sickness or 
Occurrences and anxieties whic:h, at the time, had | poverty darkened around them—such a being ap- 
brought tears, and sighs, and sleepless nights, were | peared in their eyes the verisimilitude of one of 
now subjects of pleasing reminiscences, exciting | those celestial messengers whom we call angels. 
only placid smiles or gentle raillery. Blest with | The blessings of the widow, and the orphan, and 
almost uninterrupted health, and a more than ample | the helpless, were upon her head, and towards her 
competency, they had arrived at the afternoon of | their inmost hearts glowed with a fulness and 
life; and, to crown their happiness, a son and | warmth of admiration and gratitude not to be pur- 
daughter, the only fruits of their union, had grown | chased by mere almsgiving. When the dim eye 
up all that the fondest parents could desire. | beheld her, it gleamed, and, at her coming, the 
Maria Engleton was now eighteen years of age. | parched and pale lips smiled; and, when her name 
Parents and lovers only dream of faultless human | was uttered, withered hands, lying listless on the 
nature. All acknowledged that she was surpass- | bed of sickness, would arise and clasp themselves 
ingly beautiful, and those who knew her best spoke together as if in prayer. 
in raptures of the sweetness of her disposition and| Such was the state of things at Hartley when 
the benevolerice of her heart. But others, who| Edmund Engleton came heme from Oxford. He 
loved her muc:h, termed her extreme acuteness of | was two years older than Maria, and they loved 
feeling, a weakness. The death of a favorite | each other dearly, with the pure and confiding love 
spaniel, when she was very young, had wrought {of an only brother and an only sister. But their 
so powerfully upon her as to threate n serious conse- | characters were very different, for the prevailing 
quences to her health. Often hari she been found | feature in his was a lightness—-almost a rude 
sitting and weeping over poor C:arlo’s grave; and | boisterouswess of spirits—which often led him into 
though, when borne away frem the spot, she /|acts of thoughtless folly. Warm, open-hearted, 
listened quietly to expostulation,, and even acknow- | and generous, nothing could have induced him to 
Jedged that her grief. was “ very foolish,” the poor | contemplate doing what might possibly inflict pain 
little creature’s pillow bore evidence that she had | upon another; buta hearty laugh, and the prospect 
not been comfcrted. So the name of Carlo was | of a “glorious frolic,” were to him irresistible ex- 
never mentioned in her prese nce, and the place of | citements, and, like many in riper years, he was 
his interment was paled-off and planted. In these | accustomed to act first and think afterwards. Even 
precautions, some said that her parents acted un- | his dear Maria was sometimes the victim of his 
wisely, and that she should. have been brought up | practical jokes; and then, when she would hang 
to face and endure, instewj of being, as it were, | round his neck, and with tearful eyes kindly re- 
shielded and led «aside from, such minor trials, and | proach him, and say, “ Dear Edmund! how could 
that, thereby, sh> would ‘have acquired strength of | you serve me so?”—he would be sorry, very sorry, 
nerve to undergo: the sev ere inflictions of more ad- | would comfort and caress her, and would declare 
vanced life. There mtiy have been some truth in| (what was indeed the truth) that he “meant no 
their observatioiis, but, to find fault and instruct } harm;” and she would kiss him, and not merely 
parents how the y ought to manage their children, | forgive, but excuse him, and declare that she only 
appears an easy task, and is therefore often gratui- | was to blame for “being so very foolish as to mind 
tously and thoug;shtle:ssly assumed by the incom-|such trifles.”' And this generous self-accusal on 
petent. her part probably rendered the task of his own 
Some transient. un easiness, some slight clouds of | justification to himself more easy, though, indeed, 
apprehension, oc ca: sionally passed across the minds | it may be questioned if he ever really thought on 
of Mr. and Mrs, ingleton, when they thought of | the subject. 
their daughter’s: t¢ »0 sensitive feelings; though, to; On his return from Oxford he was a fine young 
say the truth, they - were not accustomed to think or | man, enjoying high health and exuberant spirits; 
argue deeply on any subject. They brought up| and his parents saw in him their joy, their hope, 
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and their pride. His talents were tot considered 
by others to be above mediocrity; but the eyes of 
parents discern what the world sees not, and to 
them his college tales and jokes were proofs of 
shining abilities and brilliant wit. The father, 
(good man!) when leaving Oxford at the same age, 
had put away his books with the emphatic obser- 
vation that they were “done with.” They were 
ranged upon the highest shelves in the library, as 
though he feared lest proximity might tempt him to 
a renewal of his studies; and there they had re- 
mained till they had become to him even as a dead 
letter or a barren soil, while the joys and converse 
of his family were as ever-gushing fountains of 
pure water, refreshing to his heart. 

Little dreamt he of philosophy ; but, if the end 
of that science be happiness and peace of mind, 
Mr. Engleton was, at this period, as near their 
attainment as may fall to the lot of human nature 
in this lower sphere. 

Not quite so much can be said of his good lady. 
She thought on the days of her youth as she 
beheld her daughter, now moving before her in} 
unconscious beauty, and, in her eyes, appearing 


“ More than painting can express, 
Or youthful poets fancy when they love.” 


‘« How,” she asked herself, ‘‘ would it be, should 
the heart within that lovely but delicate frame 
become the shrine of misplaced or ill-requited 
affection?” Appalling was the sole mental reply 
that she could wring from her own experience and 
conviction. ‘The fair temple will be shattered 
into ruin, and must perish amid the fearful strife.” 

But this was a suppositious case, and might 
never occur: for though Maria was now at an age 
when the affections are easily entangled, she was, 
comparatively, out of the reach of temptation, 
being ever under the eye of her parents; and then 
her own rectitude of principle and purity of heart 
formed a protecting barrier not easily to be over- 
come, 

Thus argued the mother, and usually succeeded 
in dispelling melancholy forebodings; yet, ever 
and anon, when her daughter's feelings were 
greatly excited by what others deemed trifles, she 
would shudder to think of what she mustexperience 











triving to make his own grounds or park as pic- 
turesque and as private as possible—a little spot, 
shut out from the world, and sacred to his house- 
hold gods, where he might say, in the words of 
Martial, 


Prandeo, poto, cano, ludo, lavo, ceno, quiesco. 


Here I enjoy all that wealth can afford me, and am 
| at rest. 

Thus the continuity of plantations and “ belts" 
in every direction by the road’s side, rendered the 
drives in the neighborhood exceedingly pleasant 
during the summer and autumn, but, in winter, the 
long, and leafless, and houseless lines had a lonely 
and uncheering appearance, and it frequently hap- 
pened that there were rumors of highway robbe- 
ries having been committed. These would occupy 
the attention of the gossips for a few days, and 
grow into very improbable tales, and were, more- 
over, sometimes discovered to have no ‘other 
foundation than the alarm of a timid boy or an 
ignorant drunkard. 

It was now, however, the month of May, and 
our little family were sitting at the social breakfast 
meal. Edmund appeared in even higher spirits 
than usual, and there was a sly, laughing meaning 
in his eye, as, ever and anon, he threw a glance 
towards the winding road (which swept through 
the park to the house), as though expecting to see 
some one issue from among the lofty trees which 
bounded their little territory, and composed the 
foreground of their more extended view. Maria 
observed, and smiled affectionately upon him, but 
made no inquiry. It was enough for hgr that he 
was happy, for the happiness of those around her 


| was her chief delight, and she had feared latterly 


that their modes of life was too tranquil for one 
accustomed to the gay scenes of which he fre- 
quently spoke. 

« Are you expecting any one this morning, Ed- 
mund, that you look so frequently sowante the 
lodge ?” asked Mr. Engleton. 

“There! there he is!” cried the volatile soit 
starting up. ‘There he is. Exact to time, as 
usual~always punctual. We are earlier to-day. 
I didn’t like to ask you to wait, because you would 
have asked me why, and I wished to give you all 





if brought into conflict with the worst influences of 
the master passion. But these were her secret | 
fears. She spoke notthereof,even to her husband, 
at the time, nor communicated them to any other 
person till long after the events about to be related. 
Her whole demeanor and aspect were, at this time, 
placid and composed, even as they appeared after- 
wards, when all her fears were dispelled, in 
brighter and happier days. 

Merry was the little family circle at Hartley 
Lodge, and, with “ the merry month of May,” all 
nature seemed rejoicing around them. The house 
was pleasantly situated upon a gently rising slope, 
sufficiently elevated to command, in front, a some- 
what extensive prospect, the general character of 
which was what is commonly termed “ woody.” 
And this character appertained to the neighbor- 
hood, not because there were either woods or 
forests there, but because it was highly cultivated, 
after the fashion usually adopted by rich bankers, 


an agreeable surprise.” 

As he spoke, a postchaise was seen te emerge 
from under the trees, and advanced rapidly towards 
the house. 

“But who is it, my dear boy?” exclaimed his 
mother. ‘ You never hinted to me that any one 
was coming, and really—” 

“Oh! don’t put yourselves out of the way for 
| him,” cried Edmund. “ He’s nobody. It’s only 
Arthur Baynton! There !-—that’s an agreeable 
surprise for you, isn't it? Eh !-—what say you, 
Maria. You are old friends, you know.” 

The father and mother were, at the moment, 
looking out at. the window, and as Edmund ad- 
dressed and advanced towards his sister, an instan- 
taneous paleness, and then a warm flush, over- 
spread her coyntenance, and she looked as if she 
would have begged him not to notice her. 

“Ha! ha! ha!”—laughed the giddy youth, « do 
you think he will cut you because he is grown a 











and merchants, and retired tradesmen, each con- 


man ” 
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Maria replied only by some indistinct words 
about her dress, and hurried out of the room. 

Arthur Baynton was an orphan, and had, when 
a boy, more than once spent part of his “ holidays” 
at Hartley Lodge. So Maria and he were really 
“qld acquaintances,” and, when they thought of 
each other during absence, many delightful juve- 
nile recollections were awakened within them. 
And latterly she had thought somewhat more of 
him than usual, perhaps in consequence of his 
gaining “ honors” at Oxford, the “ news”’ of which 
reached her, by a letter from her brother, when she 
wa3 sitting in a favorite bower which had been the 
joint handywork of all three. Happy, thought 
she, were the days when they were so employed, 
so free from thoughtand care! Yet she thought of 
Arthur still but as a boy, and hesitated not to ex. 
press to her parents, her anxiety lest he might 
injure his health by over-study. 

On the present occasion, however, her brother’s 
strange observation roused all the feminine pride 
which appertained to her character, and she feared, 
and almost trembled to think that she might have 
spoken of his friend in terms too warm to be be- 
coming in ber sex. The consequence was, that 
on her return to the breakfast parlor, her welcome 
and whole demeanor to her “old acquaintance” 
were so cold, and distant, and constrained, so 
wholly unlike her former meek frankness of man- 
ner, as to excite the attention of all present. 

Arthur felt that he shook a listless hand; and 
when he looked on that sweet face, the remem- 
brance ef which had often cheered him onward in 
his course, he beheld not there the heart-thrilling 
smile that he was formerly wont to see, and with- 
out which his imagination had never painted it. 
Therefore did his heart’appear to sink and feel 
cold within him. So, although there was the 
addition of a welcome and esteemed guest to their 
number, the breakfast-table at Hartley Lodge was 
no longer surrounded by a merry party. 

‘‘ Poor Arthur, as we used to call him !’—said 
Maria, when she was again alone; ‘he is sadly 
altered. He seems quite to have lost his spirits. 
I do hope his health is not materially affected by 
those odious books. And yetl saw his color come 
and go, and he looked quite pale. Surely that is 
a bad sign! He used to be so very cheerful, and 


so good, too. Yes, and so very kind to all, and to 


me so particularly, that I should be very—very 
sorry if any thing should hap 
not bear it! It must not be! And yet I have 
heard my father and others say that these ‘ honors’ 
are often too dearly bought, and are as the funeral 
cypress wreath around young heads. And whence 
else can such change have come over him? We 
used to be such friends! And now, to-day, he is so 
distant, so ceremonious, so nervous—yes, nervous. 
That is it! He is evidently very ull. Poor fellow, 
how I pity him! What shall 1 do! Oh! I will 
pray for him. Indeed I will; and with all my 
heart !” 

Murmuring those words, she thew herself upon 
her knees, and uttered a fervent ejaculation; but 
she could not continue her prayer, for the gush of 
feeling was too powerful, and she hid her face in 
her hands, and wept bitterly. 

It was long before Arthur Baynton could escape 





Ob! | could | 


from his too hospitable friend, who, with boisterous 
| familiarity, hurried him from place to place to see 
his horses, and dogs, and his guns, and other arti- 
cles of such important property as young men 
commonly love to exhibit to their friends, and to 
praise and ask opinions about. 

It would appear, from general observation, that 
men may be warm, lasting, and intimate friends, 
without possessing any close similarity of charac- 
ter. And this remark, if true among mankind 
generally, may be more particularly applied to the 
friendships of boys and young persons, as also to 
dwellers in this country, soldiers and sailors, and 
others who have had but a small number or per- 
sons among which their selection must be made. 
Incidents of trivial import frequently establish the 
foundation for an intimacy that shall endure 
through and influence the whole course of a life. 
The mere circumstance of boys being together 
under the same roof forms a tie which strengthens 
rapidly by a participation in the same amuse- 
ments, and the same tasks, and other juvenile 
troables. Now, Arthur and Edmund had been 
schoolfellows, and were afterwards fellow-colle- 
gians, and, as stated before, had sometimes passed 
their “ vacations” together,—events that might be 
more than sufficient to account for the continuation 
of a friendship formed in early days, notwithstand- 
ing that the gradual developement of character in 
each exhibited points of striking dissimilarity. 
But, beyond these courses, was one which will be 
well understood by all who have experienced an 
incipient passion, and which operated powerfully 
upon Arthur, and made him excuse, and forgive, 
and endure mach that might otherwise have 
wrought a breach between him and his thoughtless 
\friend. And the cause was simply this: that 
friend was Maria's brother. 

On the present occasion, the task of “lionizing” 
was far more dull than it is usually wont to be be- 
tween young men of their age. Edmund exhibi- 
ted and spoke of his friend’s recent acquisitions 
with childish raptore; but ungracious and mis- 
applied appeared the few faint assenting praises 
and remarks which he could extort from Arthur 
| Baynton. 

Meanwhile Mr. and Mrs. Engleton were left by 
themselves. 

“Our young guest certainly is not in his uswal 
spirits,” observed the good lady. 

“He is fatigued, no doubt,” said her husband. 
y sleeping. 
| Now, however, he may rest and be thankful. I 
‘am delighted with his success. He is sure of a 
fellowship; and, as he intends entering into orders, 
a comfortable living will fall to his share in due 
|course, and so we may consider him as provided 
for. His own fortune, though scarcely sufficient 
alone to have supported him in the rank of a 
| gentleman, will now make a handsome addition to 
hismeans, The only thing to be feared is his fall- 
| ing in love; for he isa fine, handsome young fel- 
low, of agreeable manners, and every way likely 
to be sought after in society.” 

“ He must take care of himself,” observed Mrs. 
Engleton, quietly proceeding with her needle- 
work. 
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“ Yes!” said Mr. Engleton, “he is just the sort | awarded to the young lover, almost as a matter of 
of man to find favor in the eyes of mothers.” | right, and scarcely had he taken possession of his 

“ And, after what you have said, my dear, why rooms, ere he was unexpectedly applied to by a 
not add, of fathers likewise ?” asked Mrs. Engleton, nobleman of the highest rank, to undertake the 
looking up with a sly, half-reproachful expression | tuition of his eldest son. The terms proposed 
in her countenance. /were not only very far beyond Arthur’s expec- 

“« Well, so be it,” continued the good man, laugh- tations, but a distinct promise of a living was 
ing—“ of fathers also. Only, as daughters ate, added. Then, on commencing his task, he was 
more constantly under the eye of their mothers, I _ agreeably surprised to find his titled pupil already 
thought that, without offence, I might suppose the an excellent scholar, and endowed with talent, 
latter more constantly upon the alert. Indeed, industry, and a thirst for knowledge. 
such is the fact. If there be a question concerning, These were pleasant tidings to transmit to his 
a child’s welfare, the eye of a mother never Maria; yet they were but trivial in comparison 


sleeps.” with what followed. The distinction between 
“Whatever the father’s may,” added Mrs. En-| tutor and pupil was soon lost in mutual esteem and 
gleton, significantly. friendship. They became as brothers ; and after 


“¢ What do you mean, my dear Maria?” inquired , a while, when his lordship wished to read during 
her husband; “‘ your tone and look convince me) the vacations, they made several visits together at 
that you have something on your mind; but, really,| Hartley Lodge. Thus it happened that the pupil, 


I am quite at a loss to guess what it can be.” | whom we shall call Lord Marchmont, contracted 
“Sit down, my dearest husband,” replied the| an intimacy with Edmund Engleton. 
good lady, pointing toachair by her side. “Yes—, A natural high flow of spirits was, perhaps, the 


it is even as you say—a mother’s eyes are ever| only point in which they closely resembled each 
awake, and she sees what others observe not. 1) others but that quality goes very far towards the 
may be weak and fanciful. Instruct me by your | formation of youthf! friendships. They rode out, 
better judgment, if Iam so: but where the happi-| and pursued the spx ts of the field together; and 
ness of a dear and only daughter is at stake, it is his lordship has since said, that though at first he 
surely better to be needlessly cautious than to run; was somewhat startled at the coarseness of certain 
unnecessary risks.” practical jokes perpetrated by his companion, 
She then proceeded to state what she had noticed | there was such a fund of good-humor and merri- 
of Maria’s altered manner and conduct immediately } ment about him, that it was impossible to be angry. 
upon the arrival of their young friend; and gradu-; Moreover, Mr. Baynton’s time, when they were 
ally excited in the breast of her husband a degree! not reading, was occupied as that of lovers com- 
of uneasiness equal to her own. monly is. So there was no choice of companions, 
The conversation that thence ensued was long| and the young nobleman, from first merely en- 
and confidential. Both allowed the young man’s during, soon began to feel amused with the eecen- 
merits, and averred that they would rather see) tricities of his jovial associate; ar ', at length, 
their child united to him than to any other; but,| allowed himself to be a party in certain ridiculous 
that she should bestow her young heart upon one! pranks not worth recording. For this error he 
who must allow years to elapse ere he could fulfil | blamed himself, in after life, with undue severity, 
his engagements, presented a fearful prospect for | since it is scarcely probable that different conduct 
the future. They had themselves tasted ‘the | on his part would have had any influence on the 
bitterness of hope deferred,” and resolved that the , character of Edmund Engleton. 
spirit-quenching cup should not be proffered to Perhaps the happiest periods of domestic life are 
their child. ‘those which glide smoothly along, without being 
It is immaterial what their contrivances to ward, marked by any important event. So, at least, 
it off may have been, for even while they were seemed it with the family at Hartley Lodge. A 
consulting, Maria and Arthur were together, and | smile was on every countenance, and joyful hope 
ere they parted, she shed many tears. Yet were | pointed exultingly to the future. And thus, for the 
they not noW tears of sorrow, for her head lay, space of two years, no change took place, save the 
upon his shoulder, and—they were lovers. | growth of friendship and esteem, and the yet closer 
When the die was cast, the worthy parents said, union and entanglement of hearts between the 
many wise things, dittated by experience ; and the | lovers. 
young people said and thought many pleasant,| The haleyon and semi-delirious period styled 
dream-like fancies, dictated by love and blissful | courtship,” with all-+its inefiable delights, has 
ignorance of the future. All parties, however,| none, perhaps, so radiantly joyous'as when it is 
seemed to be agreed in opinion upon one point, drawing toa close. Then Hope and Fancy seem 
and that was the impossibility of returning to the! preparing gracefully to retire, as though their 
neutral state in which matters stood before the | herald-like duties were at an end, and it became 
declaration. So Arthur remained a visitor at the| them to make rvom for the fulfilment of all their 
lodge, and Mr. Engleton observed that, as what) flattering promises. 
was dove could not be undone, they must use all, Such were the feelings of Maria ‘and Arthur, 
their interest for his advancement. _when Lord Marehmont, a few weeks after he had 
From this period, the happiness and prosperity | honorably completed his studies, arrived unexpec- 
of the whole party appear to have been continually | tedly at Hartley Lodge, with his father’s presenta- 
on the increase, till it reached the point at which | tion to Mr. Baynton of a rectory in Devorishire. 
we shall too soon arrive. Nothing remained but for the new incumbent to go 
The desired fellowship was, in due course, | thither and take formal possession. The marriage 
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was to be solemnieed immediately on his return, | being able to utter any words to throw light upon 
and all needful preparations for the ceremony were | the cause of his death. The evidence of the evr- 
to be made during his absence. | geon went to prove that the deceased had received 

it was the latterend of January. Long continued | a violeut blow on the temple, but that the mortal 
rains had been succeeded by a sharp frost. and the | wound was at the back of the head, and appeared 
happy family sat round a cheerful fire, having | to have been caused by a fall against some hard 
dined earlier than usual, as Arthur was to leave substance. ‘This opinion was corroborated by the 
them that evening. { place and position in which the unfortunate young 

He had sent his luggage forward, and purposed | man was found by his friend, as his head then 
walking about a mile to take the coach; but Maria rested upon a stone step at the foot of a stile, much 
wished him to ride, or, at all events, not to walk | lower than the public footpath, on which it was 
alone, having some indistinct presentiment of dan-| supposed he too must have been attacked. 
ger. Her brother Edmund, who appeared in un-| A farmer and his son, who were at the time 
usually high spirits, ridiculed such an idea as per-| crossing a field on the opposite side of the road 
fectly nonsensical ; and to her surprise and morti=| from Mr. Engleton’s plantation, deposed that they 
fication, neither he nor Lord Marchmont offered both heard the threat, “Your money or your life !” 
to accompany their friend. So, as was her wont, | and hastened immediately to the high road, but, un- 
she strove to conquer or conceal her uneasiness, fortunately, entered it at a gate in an opposite 
though at the moment of taking !eave of her lover, direction from that which the ruffian had taken to 
her heart was much oppressed, and with difliculty | escape ; nevertheless, heating his running footsteps 
could she refrain from tears till he had left the|on the hard road, they pursued as long as there 
room, Then they flowed plentifully; and when appeared any chance of overtaking him, and then 
her brother and Lord Marchmont returned from | hearing Lord Marchmont’s cries for assistance, 
saying adieu to the new rector, they found her still they felt it their duty to return. 
weeping. His lordship appeared surprised and As no further light could be thrown upon the 
shocked ; but Edmund ran to his sister, and throw- case, the verdict found, was “ wilful murder 
ing his arms around her neck, said, laughingly, | against some person or persons unknown.” 

“ Really, Maria! [did not think you would have ‘The country was, of course, scoured in every 
been so foolish, or I would have gone with him at direction, and rewards were offered for the appre- 
once. But, never mind, we can cutacross through | hension of the assassins: but no trace of them 
the plantations, and catch him yet, as he went! could be discovered. 
round by the road—what say you ?” | ‘The effect produced upon Lord Marchmont by 

“ | should be very grateful,” said Maria, looking this catastrophe was fearfully denoted in his altered 
up, and smiling through her tears. appearance, his pale cheeks, his downcast and 

“ Let us go,” exclaimed Lord Marchmont; “}) averted eye, and his ever-quivering lip. He re- 
am really quite ashamed of myself. How could 1} solved to attend the remains of his young friend 
be so thoug)litless as to listen x to their last long home ; but, in the interim, he sel- 

“Come along!” cried Edmund, « we should dom stirred from his own room, and when with 
overtake him if he’d been gone twice as long!""— | any of the distressed family, his feelings always 
and then leaping over a chair which happened to seemed too deep for expression, and mot one word 
stand between him and the door, he bounded off of comfort ever passed his lips. When all was 
with all the wild gaiety of a school-boy about to! over, he took leave of them with wringing hands. 
join his companions in a favorite game. | and shortly after embarked for the continent, frony 

From this gay parting scene, the spirit and tone | whence he returned not for many years. 
of our tale must be utterly changed, for the happi-| Any attempt at describing the melancholy and 
ness of that family was at an end! | deep anguish of the once happy family were a woth 
,of supererogation. For months their spirits ap- 

On the following day an inquest was held on the | peared crushed with the weight of their affliction; 
body of Edmund Engleton, at which Lord March-| but time, which passeth not without “healing on 
mont deposed that, immediately after quitting the | its wings” over the headvof the mourner, gradually 
house, the deceased ran from him across the | unfolded to them visions of future happiness, chas- 
grounds, and that, not being so well acquainted | tened indeed, but yet glistening through their tears, 
with the bye-paths, he soon lost sight of him, and |On the bosom and into the ear of her beloved, 
was, for awhile, bewildered in the plantations; | would Maria pour forth her sorrows, and together 














but when there, he clearlyyheard a rough voice 
cry, ‘‘ Your money or your liie!”—and, immedi- 
ately after, a noise, as of some one falling, accom- 
panied by an exclamation indicative of pain. He 
rushed instantly to the spot, which was on the road 
side, and there found the deceased, groaning, but 
apparently unconscious of what was said to him. 
His lordship proceeded to state, that his agitation 
of mind was so great, that he knew not how long 
he might have been calling for assistance ere it 
arrived; but it appeared to him as if much time 
had elapsed. The deceased was then placed on a 
hurdle, and borne to a neighboring cottage, where 





he expired at {pur o’clock in the morning, without 


they sought consolation, which was not denied 
them; for the unbounded confidence of mutual 
aftection is, in itself, consoling—but, more than all, 
their religion was that of the heart, and not merely 
aname. Well was it for them that so it was, for 
heavy was the burden that they were doomed tv 
bear! 

The seasons had again gone theirround. Winter 
had once more abandoned “ the long-continued 
strife,” and the revivifying breath of spring cheer- 
ed the whole face of nature, as our lovers went 
forth to take their last walk inthat character. AIT 
was arranged for their marriage on the following 
day. For some hours, lost in converse sweet 
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they wandered, scarcely knowing whither. Their | he offered not to accompany Arthur Baynton in 
world was in themselves, and all else was lost} the first instance—why he afterwards ran away 
sight of, till, returning home, they found theinselves | from his noble friend in the plantations—or by 
in the road where Edmund had met his untimely | whose hand he fell ? 

end. By a tacit, yet perfectly understood feeling,) Itwasevenso. A practical joke, once imagined, 
they had always previously avoided walking in | tempted him irresistibly. He was resolved “to 
that direction. Now they were approaching the | frighten the parson,” as he termed it, and thus 
fatal spot. Maria was first conscious of the circum- brought death upon himself, and entailed long 
stance, and summoned all her resolution and self- | years of misery upon his family and friends. 
possession, that she might not appear weak in the | Maria, in her loneliness, drooped, as a fair 
eyes of her beloved. She spoke of her brother, | stricken flower, which can never again lift up its 
and, even as a sigh at his fate escaped her, said, “I | head to share the blessed sunbeams that invigorate: 
ought to be thankful that it was not even worse. | all around. In deeds of mercy and benevolence: 


Suppose you likewise had fallen on that fatal | she trod meekly and tremblingly her way through 
night !” 'life. For the happiness of him whom she loved 
‘«T ought indeed to be thankful, dearest Maria!”) she prayed fervently, but never saw him more. 
exclaimed her betrothed, pressing her hand fer- | Of the aged and afflicted parents, bowed down by 
vently. “I never told you why before ;—it is the | their sorrows, why should we speak? They and 
only thing I have concealed from you, and my | their daughter are now where “ the weary are at 
reason was that I feared the recollection of the | rest.” 
circumstance might cause you uneasiness during! The last surviver of the once happy family 
my journeys to and from Devonshire. But now—| circle, was. the rector of a small parish in Devon- 
now, that we are never more to part in this world—/ shire. The poor blessed him, but at the tables of 
always, always to be together!” | the rich he was not found. No clergyman could be 
And their eyes met, and, meeting, said, in dumb | more attentive to his clerical duties; but in one 
swimming eloquence, more than words may ex-| solemn and important rite he never could be in- 
press. Maria first broke the silence, by reminding | duced to officiate. The Holy Sacrament, he said, 
her lover that he was about to tell her some-| was not for such as him to administer; and whem 
thing. |he partook thereof as a. communicant, it was: 
“Yes,” replied he, “it is one more subject for | observed that he always used his left hand. He 
thankfulness. On that fatal night I likewise was| was a grey-headed man when the passing bell 
attacked. You know I was much in advance of| announced to the villagers that their beloved 
Lord Marchmont and his companion, and I was | rector’s spirit was just freed from its “‘ mortal coil :” 
walking very fast, because the night was cold, and | but his monument in the chancel tells of one who 
I had also some apprehension that I might be too| died in the prime of life. 
late for the coach. So! cannot tell the spot! Reader! this is not all a “ Tale of Fiction.” We 
exactly; but it must have been somewhat here-! have changed the names of persons and of places 
abouts, that a villain Jeaped over a stile, rushed up | for reasons of our own ; but the foundation of what 
the bank, seized me by the collar, and, holding a{ thou hast read is in Trurn. 
pistol to my head, threatented my life, and de- | 
inanded my money. In a cooler moment I should | 
probably have given him my purse; but his fero- 
cious conduct excited me, and all was the work of | 
a few seconds. I struck at him violently, and! (omy hither, my Delia, come hither to me ! 
fortunately with sufficient strength to release myself! [n thy little heart shall my dwelling place be; 
from his grasp. It seemed to me that he fell back-| And cupid shall weave round our bosoms his net, 
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To Delia. 


‘wards; but I hastened from the spot, and shortly | While the leaves are all fresh, and the flowers still 


afterwards was pursued by twoof his accomplices, wet. 


from whom I escaped narrowly, by quitting the ; . 
high road. Do not tremble so, Maria !—I ‘shall | A mirror of dew-drops, the urchin shall make, 


not expose myself to such danger again, my love ! | In the cheeks of the roses the beams awake; 
And long shall our glances, our exstasy show, 


My duties are in the paths of peace, and for a| ; 
trifling purse surely I would not risk my life. Nay, As the dew-drops reflect every tincture below. 


my dear Maria !—it is but a tale of the past. We) A couch of gay buds he shall spread in the morn, 
have only to bethankful. Stop! Yes—this is the | And strip from each sprig the sting and the thorn ; 
very spot! That is the stile he came over—I am | Each act shall he venture of love's magic power, 
sure of it.” | 'To enslave the bright moments of each blissful hour. 


Maria bed tombled exceedingly throughout this | And the warblers that waken our shady retreat, 
brief narration, which seemed to have lasted for | Shall whisper our tale to each fountain they meet ; 
neue, ‘an corusatly had’ cholisteesd > encl: webd, | While bright as the streamlet, and pure as the bird, 


catching now at hope and: then feeling an intense | ; 
cubbitiie att thie Whlerts: bet whee be ennsed: Our lives shall be known where our story is heard. 
speak, a convulsive shriek burst forth, and she|Then come, my sweet Delia, come hither and 


sank senseless on the pathway. They had stopped throw, 











opposite to the spot where her brother had been 
found by Lord Marchmont ! 





Can the reader, bearing Edmund Engleton’s 
character in recollection, be at a loss to guess why 


Those ringlets of gold o’er that bosom of snow ; 
For long shall the mountain birds carol of love— 


Of the bliss that’s below, to the regions above. 
33. B, 
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ORIGINAL. 
ALay of the Heart. 


BY R. SHELTON MACKENZIE. 


Lapy ! fair lady, the flash of thine eye 

Beams ou my spirit like light from on high, 

And the breathings of passion come full and free— 
Like odorous winds o’er a Summer sea,— 

And the magic tones of thy thrilling voice; 

Aye, bid the aching heart rejoice, 

And thy rich, luxuriant tresses fling 

Sweet perfume from each raven wing. 


Thy cheek is pale as the soft mvonlight, 
Thine ebon locks are dark as night,— 
Yet beautiful as might be 

When the stars peer out in revelry,— 
Thy brow is fair, and smooth, and bigh, 
And heaven’s own hue is in thine eye— 
That same dear beauty which we view 
In its soft, and mild, and cloudless blue. 


And must that cheek~so beautiful ! 

In after years grow cold and dull? 

That brow of sunny pride,—that hair 
Now Qoating in the ambient air,— 

Those eyes (twin stars of living light!) 

Be dimmed by Sorrow’s blasting blight ? 
—They must, they must—it is the doom 
That choicest flowers have briefest bloom. 


Lady ! fair lady, I mourn to think 

From the cup of grief how youth must drink, 

And though thou, with thy beauty and worth, hast 
more 

Of the essence divine than aught ever before, 

Yet thou, too, must perish !—It clings to our clay 

To see every thing beautiful thus die away : 

Yet thou, the fair and thought-crowned brow 

Art all that my spirit can sigh for now. 


Liverpool, ( England. ) 











The Prayer. 


I woutp not wish for length of years 

To linger in this vale of tears, 

Till last farewells have all been spoken, 
The chains of kindred all been broken : 
But I would ask of Heav’n above 

A life, long only in the love 

Beaming from many a friendly eye— 


To live beloved—regretted die. 


Let me be old in years well spent, 

E’en though in youth the thread be rent 
That binds me now to things of earth ;— 
My days be long through deeds of worth, 
Kindness to all my heart holds dear ; 

In gladdening smiles, in soothing tear ; 
And that around my humble name 

*T wine the fair wreath of Virtue’s fame ! 


Ido not seek the sweets of wealth— 
Nor e’en the rarer gifts of health,— 
To run ambition’s eager race,| 

Hnd find, when I had won the thase, 
That all the joys this world cangive 
Distinct from worldly goods still live. 




















Deep and alone the plesures lie 
(Within the mind) that never die! 


I only dread to live apart 

From social! ties that warm the heart; 
To walk amidst a stranger throng 
Lonely and sad--and drag along 

A chéerless life, unsooth’d, unbless’d, 
By kindly smile to give it zest, 

And urge me onwards, for its sake 
Advance in all of worth to make. 


I only ask a tranquil life, 

Untortured by internal strife 

Of passions cruel, dark, and dire-- 

Of deadly hate and fiercest ire. 

I only seek the calm content, 

The consciousness of time well spent’; 
To know not mine the Idler’s sin, 

Of talents that have hidden been. 


Iask not o’er my lowly grave 

Dismal and drear, the plume should wave— 
Mocking with cold, appalling show 

The anguish deep of inward woe, 

I ask but that a mourning tear 

Should fall in silence on my bier ; 

I wish but for the heart-felt sigh,— 

Living in love—beloved to die ! 











Stanzas. 


Ou! Lady, ask no lay from me, 
’Tis well, at morn’s refulgent hour, 
To sport beside the myrtle tree ; 

Our noon demands a shadier bower ; 
The rays that dart fierce heat beneath, 
The gales that drop the frosty gem. 
Shiver or scorch the fluttering wreath, 
But root and rear the hardy stem. 


Oh! Lady, ask nolay from me, 
*Tis well on youth’s unruffied tide, 
With streaming pennon, rudder free, 
Through gay and glossy seas to glide ; 
But slack the sail and clear the deck, 
Ere the dun whirlwind scours the waves, 
Ere helpless drift the shattered wreck, 
And the last surge be all our graves. 


Then, lady, ask no lay from me, 
The warblings of an idle lyre 
Must soon unarmed and useless be, 
And even as thy smiles expire. 
Life calls us ere its course be run, 
To cares more stern, to hopes more sure ; 
Cares, that on earth we may not shun, 
Hopes, that when earth has passed, endure. 








A womans should never take the arms of two men, 
one being upon either side ; nor should a man car- 
ry a woman uponeach arm. The latter of these 
iniquities is practised only in India; the former 
perhaps in Kamskatcha. There are, to be sure, 
some cases in which it js necessary for the protec- 
tion of women, that they should both take his arm, 
as in coming home from a concert, or in passing, 
on any occasion, through a crowd. 
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Scenes at Washington. 


‘«« Come, Alice, you have been gazing into that 
trée long enough to have counted its leaves. See, 
your carriage is waiting. Where shall we drive 
thistafternoon? You willsay to the banks of the 
Anacosta for a romantic ramble—I say to the 
Capitol-grounds, to mixin the throng of Washing- 
ton fashionables and their ions. 1 am your 
guest, you know, and theretore must have my 
will;” and as she spoke Isabel Warnham playful- 
ly placed the simple straw bonnet upon Alice’s 
fair locks, and casting a farewell glance at the 
drawing-room mirror, followed her friend to the 
carriage. As the glittering vehicle stopped at one 
of the gates of the beautiful grounds which sur- 
round the Capitol, and which, with good taste, the 
citizens have chosen for an evening promenade, 
several gentlemen were seen hastily advancing to 
assist the ladies in alighting, and to attend them 
during their walk. Alice Meriton was the heiress 
of a fine estate near the city of Washington, upon 
which she resided with her mother. A pretty de- 
licate creature, surrounded by attached slaves, 
she had mever experienced any very strenuous 
opposition to her most fanciful desires ; and as she 
had been educated in the convent at Georgetown, 
she had, like many of the young girls in the vicini- 
ty, acquired an attachment to the Catholic reli- 
gion, and all its picturesque observances so capti- 
vating to a young and romantic mind. Novels 
or books of devotion formed her only library, and 
the constant perusal of these had induced a retir- 
ing and romantic disposition, which rendered the 
homage paid to her wealth an annoyance, rather 
than a pleasure to her. Isabel was from one of 
the northern states, and consequently a different 
creature, she was poor, and, although beautiful, 
she had early been taught the importance of use- 
ful and ornamental accomplishments, and indeed, 
perceiving with the peculiar tact of our northern 
damsels, that a graceful manner and Parisian bon- 
net were the sum total of the beauty of many a 
belle ; she had adopted both, and at home was 
the charm of acircle of admiring friends, who 
had persuaded ber to accept a warm invitation 
from her early friend, Alice, to pass a month with 
her, and, as they secretly hoped, to dazzle the 
heterogeneous world of the metropolis. After they 
had chatted with their acquaintances, paused to 
admire the sunset view of the widely extended 
city beneath their feet; the majestic Potomac ; the 
wooded hills which rise behind the city, and near 
them the noble Capitol with its proud porticoes 
and sweeping terraces, they re-entered the car- 
riage to return to Meriton Hall, leaving two or 
three of their most assiduous beaux bowing at 
the gate. 

“One, who wore the uniform of the Marine 
corps, burst into a laugh, and exclaimed—* Well, 
Frank, how did you like the heiress?” 

“Oh, charming! So witty, so sénsible, so 
elegant!” 

“Oh! such a good joke!” cried the Lieutenant, 
laughing again. ‘I meant to have let you alone 
bay after the ball, but I cannot keep it to my- 
self.’’ 














“ What charming joke is this, Manton? Pray 
enlighten me.” 

“ Well, Frank, the truth is, the light-haired girl 
is the heiress, and not the pretty dark eyed one 
to whom I introduced you. 1 wanted toget into 
Miss Meriton’s good graces, and as J feared the 
effect of your sentimental eyes, I put you upon the 
wrong scent.” 

“Charles Mantgp !” exclaimed the mortified 
dandy, “ I thought you had more friendship for 
me. Here have I wasted an hour upon a girl 
without a cént—exhausted my most brilliant 
speeches—practised my most striking attitudes— 
when I might have attended the Secretary ——'s 
daughter, or, at least, pursued my acquaintance 
with Mrs. S———, who gives such charming 
parties.” And Frank Hall was walking away 
highly offended at such unkind treatment, when 
the young officer proposed, as a peace-oflering, to 
introduce his injured companion to the dashing 
lady of one of the Auditor’s who was just alight- 
ing from her carriage. 


‘Oh, Isabel, when will this whirl of gaiety 
cease ?” sighed Alice as she threw off her shawl 
on their return from a party, and seated herself at 
a window in the moonlight. ‘It is almost June, 
and still we must spend our evenings in a crowded 
apartment, instead of breathing the sweet air of 
the groves. I wish Congress would adjourn and 
leave us to our quiet life again.” 

“ Dear Alice, do you find it so hard to obey 
your mother’s wishes, and mix in society where 
you are so much courted and admired?” said Isa- 
bel, rather sadly. 

“T am so weary with dancing !—are you not, 
Isabel ?” 

“ I—I have not danced much lately.” 

“Why do you not? you have always liked it 
more than I.” ' 

“ Because,” replied Isabel proudly; “ no one 
asks me.” 

«Dear Isabel! and I have been so selfish, so en 
tirely occupied with my own vexations or plea- 
sures that I have not noticed it.” 


“ You coald not avoid it, Alice, you have been 
so much surrounded. At first 1 was noticed as 
your guest, but now, as I have no other claim to 
distinction than my own merits, I yield to those 
who have.” Isabel was vexed—it was plain, and 
Alice vainly endeavored to convince her it was 
the effect of accident—of anything which might 
soothe her wounded vanity ; but Isabel continued: 
« And Lieutenant Manton introduces me to all the 
vain coxcombs in the room, that he may attend you 
more exclusively. Oh! Alice, and what do you 
think I overheard him say this evening as I stood 
behind him coming from the supper-room ? ‘ Here 
James, you are a stranger, and want to dance—I 
will introduce you to Miss Warnham, a pretty no- 
body, who will be thankful for any attention,’ You 
may imagine I did not recieve his knight very 
graciously, and therefore danced no more.” 

«« But Isabel, you must be mistaken—le could 
not have meant you. Oh, if you knew him as well 
as I do—his sentiments are so noble, and he pos- 
sesses so much refinement, and enters £0 entirely 
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ante all my ideas, and is so considerate and atten- 
itive to my wishes!” 

* And loves you so well, too. 
se, Alice ?”’ 

Alice blushed, and faltered—“ He does.” 











ged, by some military duty, to leave me for a day. 
He wrote to me, and also to Frank Hall. But it 
seems asif fate had ordained that he should betray 
himself to me, as well as to you; for, in his haste, 
he addressed Frank’s Jetter to me, and mine, | 

Isabel was startled. She had spoken thought-| suppose, to Frank. Isabel, I will transcribe it lite- 
lessly, for she dreamed not that matters were so | rally :— Friend in iniquity : I wish you would sa- 
far advanced; but as she glanced at the agitated itisfy that dun of a tailor for me in any way you 
countenance of her friend, she’ perceived that the | can, for I shall get hold of some of Alice’s property 
doubtful attachment which the ambitious young | soon, and I am sure I deserve it, for all my pa- 


Does he not say 








man professed, was more than returned by the | 
affectionate and confiding Alice. Isabel said no 
more, but kissing her friend, sheretired to her own 
apartment, convinced by her knowledge of Alice’s 
character, that any attempt to undeceive her by | 
argument were superfluous. Beautiful and ac- 
complished, the idol of her own circle in a small | 
town in Connecticut, Isabel was ill prepared to 
contend for distinction with the “ aristocracy” of 
the South; and, in spite of her better reason, felt 
sensibly the obscurity of her situation in the me- 
tropolis, and as Mrs. Meriton had taken a whim 
that Alice and Manton should not marry until he 
ihad attained the rank of captain in his corps, 
which might not occur within a year, Isabel de- 
termined to return to her native town. 

=p 

Judge Lawcourt was a wealthy and childless | 
widower, and: his niece, Isabel Warnham, a poor | 
orphan. What more natural than he should make | 
her his heiress? He did so, upon the condition | 
that she should take his name, and consider her- | 
self, in all respects, as his daughter. Her early 
childhood had been passed at boarding-school, a 
short distance from him; and as she had been en- | 
trusted, at her parents death, to tlie care of a mai- | 
den aunt, he had thought little of her existence, | 
until after her return from Washington, when, {i 
feeling the want of a female companion, he had 
sought her out to cheer his lonely household. The 
Judge was one of the warmest politicians in Con- 
necticut, and an active and valuable friend of the 
government; and when, the following year, he 
was appointed a member of the United States Se- 
nate, his fellow citizens congratulated themselves 
upon the lustre which would reflec: upon them 
from his brilliant talents and energetic mind. Isa- 
bel was to accompany him, and rejoicing in the 
prospect of being once more near her friend Alice, 
who she supposed was already a bride, she cheer- 
fully consented to return to the scene of guiety, 
although not entirely unforgetful of her former 
disappointment. 

“ A letter from Alice—howdelightful! I sup- 
pese to inform me of her marriage:” and Isabel 
eagerly commenced the perusal of the following 
better :— 

“ My dearcst friend : T'o you only can I express | 
the agony of my heart. All, all my hopes of hap- 
piness have fled! To-day I hoped to have been 
the bride of one whom my heart singled out from 
all who addressed me—one, whose soul I pictured 
to myself as the counterpart of my own, and whose 
hopes, I blindly thought, were fixed on me alone. 
But, al! dearest Isabel, why did 1 not see him as 
you did? Worldly, heartless, and false! For- 
give me if I write hurriedly and wildly. I will 
strive to tell you all. T'wodays ago he was obli- 








| 
| 








| longer. 


Ito bother me. 


| tion. 


| touching letter. 


|tience and perseverance. Iam almost run out— 
‘eredit and all; but hope to hold out some days 
You need not be concerned about my 
engagement with Mary Lanner. | have not taken 
the trouble to break it, to be sure, but she will see 
my marriage in the paper, and that will be time 
enough. You know she has no father or brothers 
I alwaystake care of that.’ 

‘Oh, Isabel! I cannot bear that the world 
should know how base he is. I have promised 
him that I will not divulge the cause of our separa- 
tion, and you also, my friend, must aid me to keep 
it secret. SayI am odd—say anything, but that 
I loved sucha man. He has gone to a distant sta- 
= &* 
Isabel wept long and bitterly over her friend’s 
She mourned that she could not 
'be near to console her, or that she was not a man 
|\to avenge her. But the time approached for her 
|departure, and in the bustle of her preparations, 
| which, according to her uncle’s desire and liberal 
allowance, were made on an extensive scale, Isa- 


‘bel strove toforget her friend's sorrows, in the hope 
of meeting and consoling her. 


“Indeed, Mr. Hall, you must stop a little while. 
I am positively weary promenading around these 
immense rooms, with such a ‘variety of splendid 
dresses and brilliant lights around me. Iam sure 


\the President never had such an elegant party be- 


fore.” 

“My dear young lady,” replied Frank to the 
pretty girl that was leaning on his arm. “ You 
may venture to occupy a part of one of these invi- 
ting sofas, although our tyrant fashion has ordain- 
ed that all muststand, walk or dance.” 

«“ Well, now that we are so comfortably scttled, 
tell me the news of the evening. Why does Gov- 
ernor G———— seem sv much occupied with that 
young lady in white satin and emeralds? I de- 
clare he is going to waltz with her! and at his 
age too. Whocan she be ?” 

“Tt is plain, Miss , that you have been ab- 
sent from the city some time, or you must have 
heard of the charming Miss Lawcourt, who is win- 
ning all hearts. She is the niece of the new Sena- 





tor from Connecticut, and heiress of his immense 


wealth.” 

“So it appears. What a crowd of admirers 
she has around her. Quite theton I declare. And 
Judge Lawcourt is a widower, I believe,” said the 
young lady, rising to obtain another glance at the 
new arrivals. “ Ah, there is Mrs. Meriton,” she 
continued ; ‘once more in the gay world. What 
could have! induced her pretty daughter, Alice, to 
have joined the Sisters of Charity? and just at the 
meeting of Congress, when every one anticipated 
such a gay season.” 
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Frank Hall let his glove fall, and sought for it | 
while the lady ran on. ‘ By-the-bye, Mr. Hall, | 
you ought to know something about that affair, | 
you were intimate with Captain Manton, when | 
Alice so strangely changed her mind about mar-| 
rying, and then undertook to devote her life to 
teaching orphans, and disguised her fair face be- 
neath the horrid hoods of the Sisters, and her grace- 
ful form in their clumsy cloth dress.” 

“ She was always very odd and romantic,” mur- 
mured Frank. 

“Ah, true. AndI hear that Captain Manton} 
has returned to Washington.” | 

« He arrived this morning. 1 have not yet seen 
him, but expect him to meet me here to-night. [| 
see him seeking for me in the crowd. Excuse me 
ifLleave you. Your brother is approaching.” 

Frank made his way impatiently through the 
brilliant throng towards his friend, whom he found 
gazing in astonishment at their old acquaintance, 
Isabel, whom he perceived surrounded by the 
proudest of the nation, conversing with members 
of the foreign legations in their native languages, 
and heard, from time to time, exclamations of— 
“how charming,”—“ so much wit,”—“ and such 
taste in dress ;” for now none of Isabel’s attractions 
were unobserved. 

After the first greeting had passed between the 
young men, Manton exclaimed: “ Pray, Frank, 
what does this mean? [fear I have made a sad | 
mistake. When I first entered the room I saw 
Miss Warnham leaning upon the arm of an elder- 
ly gentleman, and, as I was in haste to be present- 
ed to the elegant Miss Lawcourt, of whom I have | 
heard so much to-day, I passed her, rather rudely, 
I confess, with a slight bow. Now TI see her, ap- 
parently, the star of the evening. Explain to me 
this riddle.” 

Frank related the cause of this change, which 
appeared to his auditor perfectly natural and satis- 
factory, and all his anxiety was now directed to 
repair his negligence. ‘“ But Captain, do you 
think she knows anything about Alice’s affair ?” 

“Nothing, I assure you. Alice determined to 
keep it secret for her own sake, and no one sus- 
pects a word.” 

Thus encouraged, they approached to render 
homage to the belle. Isabel was too sensible to 
attribute the admiration which she excited to her 
own charms alone, for she was aware that she had 
changed very little since her first appearance in 
the same scenes; but the daily increasing distinc- 
tion conferred upon her, through her uncle’s influ- 
ence, was momentarily pleasing, and she derived 
much amusement from the study of character now 
opened to her. Alice’s determination to forsake 
a world for which she found herself unfitted 
by the severe trial to which her gentle spirit had 
been brought, was a bitter disappointment to 
Isabel; and the more she reflected upon her fate, 
the more she became possessed with a desire to 
avenge her injuries. Isabel visited her friend 
constantly in her retreat, and was almost vexed 
with the apparent composure with which Alice, 
now Sister Clementina, fulfilled the arduous du- 
ties shared by the noble-minded sisterhood, cheer- 
ed by heartfelt devotion to their mind-enthraling 











religion. Among all her former acquaintances, 


Isabel looked round with the most interest for the 
obscure artist, Henry Shirley, who had formerly 
been constantly at hand to relieve her from an un- 
pleasant situation, or attend her in a crowd. Now 
she saw him but rarely—occasionally, while in 
the Senate Gallery listening to Judge Laweourt’s 
eloquent speeches, she would perceive his dark 
eyes fixed upon her from the opposite side ; or, 
upon returning from a ride, find a boquet for the 
evening party, with his card; but atthe scene of 
gaiety her eye roved in vain to distinguish his 
graceful form, or if they did by chance meet, he 
scarcely addressed her, unless she invited him to 
her side. In the meanwhile Captain Manton’s 
attentions to Isabel became every day more assi- 
duous. If she joined the ladies of her circle in 
their favorite lounge at the fashionable dry-good 


| shops of the city, he was near to turn over the 


laces, or decide upon the color of her next dress. 
If a slight fall of snow set the Washington world 
on runners, his was the only establishment rich 
enough in bells to make a jingle fitfor a Northern 
ear; and his fleet ponies were first at her door. 
And Isabel—could she have forgotten the past? 
Isabel always received him with a smile, listened 
to his glowing words with a varying blush—and 
in short, it was soon made known that she had 
consented to bestow her expected thousands and 
her own charming self, upon the handsome Cap- 
tain Manton. 

«How very soon! only a few weeks since she 
arrived; and the first offer I understand.” “How 
could the Judge allow 1?” ‘Thus spoke the 
world while the wedding arrangements were ma- 
king, and the day speedily arrived. Isabel deci- 
ded upon inviting a large number of guests, and 
the bride’s will was law. Young Captain Manton 
was in exstasy at his success; and Frank Hall 
declared, in a tone of vexation, that if a man were 
handsome he needed no other qualification to 
marry Donna Maria herself. Judge Lawcourt’s 
spacious apartments were filled with guests, the 
Reverend Mr. had arrived, the groom, in a 
dazzling new uniform, awaited the appearance of 
the bride. She comes at length, simply attired in 
muslin, and takes her place at the end of the room. 
The Clergyman approached to commence the 
ceremony, when Isabel begged him to delay a 
few minutes, while she explained some circum- 
stances to her friends, of which they were igno- 
rant. 

‘«‘T believe you will all agree with me,” said 
she, ‘that when a foul wrong is done in private, 
and the perpetrator of it enjoys the favor of the 
public, to the exclusion of more honorable persons, 
that it is a great injustice. I have long known 
such a case, and have been, until lately, under a 
promise to keep ita secret. Now, with my un- 
cle’s permission, J will divulge it us a punishment 
to the guilty. This young man,” pointing to the 
bewildered groom, “bears a good character 
among you. Some yearsago he declared an at- 
tachment to a poor orphan without any intention 
of carrying it beyond a jest; and boasted that he 
had taken care to ascertain that she had no father 
or brothers to trouble him, when he should choose 
to undeceive her! She is now dying. During 
this engagement, when he found himself on the 
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point of ruin from dissipation, he formed another Sorrow ! 


with a young lady of fortune in order to pay his 
debts with her property after his marriage. She; Way seek to learn my cause of Sorrow? 





accidentally discovered his intention and dismiss- This hour at least my cheek is gay! 
ed him; but, from mistaken delicacy, kept the} ‘hough clouds may. darken there to-morrow, 
cause of their separation a secret. [ have also Ah! chase not now the smile away ! 
good reason to know that his suddenly professed; My looks are like the Summer fountain, 
attachment to me arises from no purer motives; That sparkles ‘neath the sunny glow ; 
and thus I publicly reject him. Can you deny| While its bright bubbles thou art counting, 
these things, Sir ?” she added, turning proudly to The stream runs cold and dark below ! 
the agitated Captain Manton. Then do not ask my cause of Sorrow, 

He strove some minutes to speak, but con- This hour at least my cheek is gay ; 
science struck, and perceiving the uselessness of| Enough for thee, if smiles | borrow, 
a weak defence, he covered his face and rushed To cheat the gazing crowd to-day ! 


from the room. That evening the eccentric Isabel 
was married to her unpresuming lover, Henry| Thou think’st ‘tis Love its canker leaving, 





Shirley, to whom she had been secretly engaged. That tints my cheek with pale decay ; 

, The marriage preparations, she, with hisand her} Like that, within the rose-leaf weaving 
unele’s consent, had allowed to goon in the name The web that wastes its bloom away ! 
of Captain Manton, in order, as she said,‘ topu-}| No! round my weatied Spirit clinging, 
nish him for his dastardly and cruel conduct.” There hangs a grief that is not woe ; 

Captain Manton wasnever again seen in Wash-| A sadness not from Sorrow springing, 
ington, having been privately advised to resign his Which only minstrel-bosoms know ; 
commission in the Marine corps. Sister Clemen-| Seek not to trace that pensive feeling, 
tina has regularly renewed her vows every year, This hour at least my heart is gay ; 
resisting all Isabel’s entreaties to return to the| The sadness that bath no revealing, 
world; and, while actively performing her chari- No art can charm, or chase away! 
table duties, has received that “ peace of mind,” — 
which the world had failed to hantonr. aa Woman's Leve. 
—_——_— 


Wuew all the world grows strange 
Hours of Sadness. Still shall her arms enfold thee, 


Wauex on the chilly dead When smiling fortunes change, 
Is bent a young child’s eye, Stull shall her words uphold thee ! 


And first the bitter lesson read, 


That all who live must die ! When all thy hopes shall fail, 


And leave thee nought but care ; 


When a loving parent's hand And when thy cheek grows pale, 

Lest rests upon our brow, Or wasted with despair ! 
And loos’d from home, life’s cable-band, 

To sea we turn our prow ! When desolations meet thee, 
When thoughtless words, unkind, Without an arm to save ; 

The chain of frierdship sever ; When Death himself shall greet thee 
And tones of pride that Love unbind, A victim for the grave!— 

We should have clasp'd for ever! 

; be Then Woman shall caressthee 

When ’midst the glittering crowd, With all an angel's care, 

Such parted friends we spy ;_ ' Then shall she softly bless thee, 
And the thoughts the lips have disavow’d, With more than angel’s prayer! 


Are imag’d in the eye ! 





\, hen sorrow round her brow : — 
¢ : m r 
Twines 2 wreath of short-lived bloom ; Pl ppb sibs al 
When her starting tear-drops flow, ND ASKING FOR SMILES. 
In her own unlighted room! 


Suitxs!—Thou shalt ever have smiles from me, 
When a dream at eventide But not such ones shall they ever be 

Is thronged with gone-by hours; As I give to the world; they are but to hide 
And backward seems life’s stream to glide, The depths of this Spirit’s wounded pride ! 

To the land of friends and flowers ! 


When shade a form assumes, 
And our tearful eyes we cast, 
‘Where Memory’s golden torch illumea 


I'll give thee the smile of “ bye-gone years,” 
Ere my path thro’ life was strewn with cares; 
Ere my Sun of Hope had set at noon, 

Or this heart breath’d a sigh for an early tomb ! 


The valley of the past! 
When the stricken spirit bends, The worldly throng shall have from me 

And bows the wounded soul An unmeaning smile—but oh! for thee 
To.Him, that kindest, best of friends, Shall one of pure joy ever light up this cheek ; 





Whose love can make it whole ! I will give thee smiles, tho’ this heart should break! 
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Snarleyyow; or, the Dog Fiend, 


BY CAPT. MARRYAT. 


CHAPTER XI. 


In which Snarleyyow does not at all assist his 
master’s cause with the widow Vandersloosh. 

Ir will be necessary to explain to the reader by 
what means the life of our celebrated cur was pre- 
served. When Smallbones had thrown him into 
the canal, tied up, as he supposed, in his winding- 
sheet, what Mr. Vanslyperken observed was true, 
that there were people below, and the supposed 
paving-stone might have fallen upon them; the 
voices which he heard were those of a father and 
son, who were ina small boat going from a galliot 
to the steps where they intended to land, for this 
canal was not, like most others, with the water in 
it sufficiently high to enable people to step from 
the vessel’s gunnel to the jetty. Snarleyyow fell 
in his bag a few yards ahead of the boat, and the 
splash naturally attracted their attention; he did 
not sink immediately, but floundered and struggled 
so as to keep himself partly above water. 

«« What is that ?” exclaimed the father to his son, 
in Dutch. 

«“ Mein Gott! whois to know ?—but we will see ;” 
and the son took the boat-hook, and with it dragged 
the bread bags towards the boat, just as they were 
sinking, for Suarleyyow was exhausted with his 
efforts. The two together dragged the bags with 
their contents into the boat. 

“It is a dog, or something,” observed the son. 

“Very well, but the bread bags will be useful,” 
replied the father, and they pulled on to the land- 
ing stairs. When they arrived there they lifted out 
the bags, laid them on the stone steps, and proceed- 
ed to trip them, when they found Snarleyyow, who 
was just giving signs of returning animation. 
They took the bags with them, after having rolled 
his carcass out, apd left it on the steps, for there 
was a fine for throwing any thing into the canal. 
The cur soon after recovered, and was able to 
stand on his legs; as soon as he could walk he 
made his way to the door of the widow Vander- 
sloosh, and howled for admittance. The widow 
had retired; she had been reading her book of 
prieres, as every one should do, who has been 
cheating people all day long. She was about to 
extinguish her light, when this serenade saluted 
her ear; it became intolerable as he gained 
strength. 

Babette had long been fast asleep, and was with 
difficulty roused up and directed to beat the cur 
away. She attempted to perform the duty, arming 


herself with the broom, but the moment she open- | 


ed the door, Snarleyyow dashed in between her 
legs, upsetting her on the brick pavement. Ba- 
bette screamed, and her mistress came out in the 
passage to ascertain the cause; the dog not being 
able to run into the parlor, bolted up the stairs, and 
snapping at the widow as he passed, secured a 
berth underneath her bed. 

‘Oh, mein Gott! it is the dog of the lieutenant,” 
exclaimed Babette, coming up the stuirs in grenter 
dishabille than her mistress, and with the broom in 











her hand. ‘ What shall we do—how shall we get 
rid of him ?”’ 

‘« A thousand devils may take the lieutenant, and 
his nasty dog, too,” exclaimed the widow, in great 
wrath; “ this is the last time that either of them 
enter my house; try, Babette with your broom— 
shove at him hard.” 

“ Yes, ma’am,” replied Babette, pushing with all 
her strength at the dog beneath the bed, who seized 
the broom with his teeth, and pulled it away from 
Babette. It was a struggle of strength between 
the girl and Snarleyyow—pull Babette—pull dog— 
one moment the broom, with two-thirds of the 
handle disappeared under the bed, the next the 
maid recovered her lostground. Suarleyyow was 
first tired of this contention, and to prove that he 
had no thoughts of abandoning his position, he let 
go the broom, flew at Babette’s naked legs, and 
having inserted his teeth half through her ancle, 
he returned growling to his former retreat. “Oh, 
dear, mein Gott,” exclaimed Babette, dropping her 
broom, and holding her ancle with both hands, 

‘¢ What shall we do?” cried the widow, wringing 
her hands. 

It was indeed a case of difficulty. Mynheer 
Vandersloosh, before he had quitted this transitery 
scene, had become a personage as bulky as the 
widow herself, and the bed had been made unusu- 
ally wide; the widow still retained the bed for her 
own use, for there was no knowing whether she 
might not again be induced to enter the hymeneal 
state. It occupied more than one half of the room, 
and the dog had gained a position from which it 
was not easy for two women to dislodge him; and, 
as the dog snarled under the bed, so did the widow's 
wrath rise as she stood shivering—and it was 
directed against the master. She vowed mentally, 
that so sure as the dog was under the bed, so sure 
should his master never get into it. 

And Babette’s wrath was also kindled, now that 
the first pain of the bite had worn off; she seized 
the broom again, and made some furious plunges at 
Snarleyyow, so furious, that he could not regain 
possession with his teeth. The door of the room 
had been left open that the dog might escape—so 
had the street-door; and the widow stood at the 
foot of the bed, waiting for some effect being pro- 
duced by Babette’s vigorous attacks; but the effects 
were not such as she anticipated; the dog became 
more enraged, and at last sprang out at the foot of 
the bed, flew at the widow, tore her only garment, 
and bitherintheleg. Frau Vandersloosh scream- 
ed and reeled—reeled against the door left half 
open, and falling against it, slammed it to with her 
weight, and fell down shrieking. Snarleyyow, 
who probably had intended to make off, seeing 
that his escape was prevented, agam retreated- 
under the bed, and as soon as he was there he 
recommenced an attack upon Babette’s legs. 

Now, it appears, that what the united courage of 
the two females could not accomplish, was at last 
effected by their united fears. The widow Van- 
dersloosh gained her legs as soon as she could, and 
at first opened the door to run out, but her night 
dress was torn to ribbons in front. She looked at 
her situation—modesty conquered every other 
feeling—she burst into tears, and exclaiming, 
«Mr. Vanslyperken! Mr. Vanslyperken!” she. 
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threw herself in an exstasy of grief and rage on | sixteen years did Isleep on that bed with the la- 
the centre of the bed. At the same moment the | mented Mr. Vansdersloosh—for sixteen years have 
teeth of the dog were again fixec upon the ancles | | Islepti in it, a lone widow—but never till now did 
of Babette, who also shrieked, and threw herself it break down. How am I to sleep to-night? 
on the bed, and upon her mistress. The bed was; What am I to do, Babette ?” 
a good bed, and had for years done its duty; but| “’T'was well it did break down, ma’am,” replied 
you may even overload a ‘bed, and so it proved in | Babette, who was smoothing down the jagged skin 
this instance. The united weights of the mistress | at her ancles ; ‘or we should never have got the 
and the maid coming down upon it with such em- | nasty biting brute out of the house.” 
phasis, was more than the bed could bear—the| ‘Very well—very well, Yes, yes, Mr. Van- 
sacking gave way altogether, and the matrass | slyperken—marriage, indeed, I'd as soon marry his 
which they lay upon was now supported by the | cur.” 
floor. “Mein Goit,” exclaimed Babette. “I think, ma- 
But this misfortune was their preservation—for | ‘dame, if you did marry, you would soon find the 
when the matrass came down, it came down upon } master as cross as the dog; but 1 must make this 
Snarleyyow. The animal contrived to clear his | bed.” 
loins, or he would have perished ; but he could not| Babette proceeded to examine the mischief, and 
clear his long mangy tail, which was now caught | found that it was only the cords which tied the 
and firmly fixed in a new species of trap, the | sacking which had given way, and considering 
widow's broadest proportions having firmly secur- | that they had done their office for thirty-two years, 
ed him by it. Snarleyyow pulled, and pulled, but | and the strain which had been put upon them after 
he pulled in vain—he was fixed—he could not bite, | so long a period, there was not much to complain 
for the matrass was between them—he pulled, | of. A new cord was procured, and in a quarter of 
and he howled, and barked, and turned himself| an hour all was ri ht again; and the widow, who 
every way, and yelped ; and had not his tail been | had sat in the chair fuming and blowing off her 
of coarse and thick dimensions, he might have left | steam, as soon as Babette had turned down the 
it behind him, so great were his exertions; but, no, | bed, turned in again, muttering, “ Yes, yes, Mr. 
it was impossible. The widow was a widow of | Vanslyperken—marriage indeed. Well, well, we 
substance, as Vanslyperken had imagined, and as | shallsee. Stop till to-morrow, Mr. Vanslyperken ;” 
she now preved to the dog—the only difference | and as Babette has closed the curtains, so will we 
was, that'the master wished to be in the very situa- | close this chapter. 
tion which the dog was now so anxious to escape 
from—to wit, tailed on to the widow. Babette, who 
soon perceived that the dug was so, now got out of 
the bed, and begging her mistress not to move an 
inch, and seizing the broom, she hammered Snar- 
leyyow most unmercifully, without any fear of re- 
taliation. The dog redoubled his exertions, and 
the extra weight of Babette being now removed, | this awkward interference with his master’s specu- 
he was at last able to withdraw his appendage, | lations upon the widow, until he jumped into the 
and probably feeling that there was now no chance | beef boat to go on board of the cutter, are lost for 
of a quiet night’s rest in his present quarters, he | ever; but it is to be supposed that he could not 
made a bolt out of the room, down the stairs, and | have remained the whole night without making 


CHAPTER M%X!l. 


In which resolutions are entered into in all quarters, 
and Jemmy Ducks is accused of mutiny for sing- 
ing a song in a snow storm. 


What were the adventures of Snarleyyow after 

















into the street. Babette chased him down, threw | 
the broom at his head as he cleared the threshold, 
and then bolted the door. 


himself disagreeable in some quarter or another. 
But, as we before observed, we know nothing 


| about it; and, therefore, may be excused if we do 


«© the beast!” exclaimed Babette, going up| not tell. 


stairs again, out of breath; ‘he’s gone at ‘last, | 


ma’am.” 

“ Yes,” replied the widow, rising up with difi-| 
eulty from the hole made with her own centre of 
gravity; ‘‘and—and his master shall gotoo. Make 
love indeed—the atomy—the shrimp—the dried up | 





The widow Vandersloosh slept but little that 
night, her soul was full of vengeance; but although 
smarting with the imprints of the cur’s teeth, still 
she had an eye to business ; the custom of the crew 
of the cutter was not to be despised, and as she 
thought of this, she gradually cooled down. It was 


stock-fish. Love quotha—and refuse to hang a cur | not till four o’clock in the morning that she came to 


like that. Odear! O dear! get me something to 
put on. One of my best all in rags— 
and his nasty teeth in my leg in two places. Ba- 
bette. Well, well, Mr. Vanslyperken, we shall 
see—I don’t care for their custom. Mr. Van- 
slyperken, you'll not sit on my sofa again, I can 
tell you ;—hug your nasty cur—quite good enough 
for you. Yes, yes, Mr. Vanslyperken.” 

By this time the widow had received a fresh 











supply of linen from Babette; and as soon as she 
had put it on she rose from the bed, the fractured 





state of which again called forth her indignation. 
“Thirty-two years have I had this bed, wedded | 
and single, Babette !” exclaimed the widow. “ For! 


her decision; and it was a very prudent one; which 
was, to demand the dead body of the dog to be laid 
at her door before Mr. Vanslyperken should be 
allowed admittance. This was her right, and if 
he was sincere, he would not refuse; if he did re- 
fuse, it was not at all clear that she should lose the 
custom of the seamen, over the major part of whom 
Vanslyperken then appeared to have very little 
control ; and all of whom, she knew, detested him 
most cordially, as well as his dog. After which 
resolution the widow Vandersloosh fell fast asleep. 

But we must return on board, where there was 
almost as much confusion as there had been on 
shore. The reappearance of Snarleyyow was 





ers, 
ing - 
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considered supern atural, for Smallbones had dis-1 


tinctly told in what manner he had tied him up in 
the bread bags, end thrown him into the canal. 
Whisperings and murmurings were heard all 
round the cutter’s decks. Obadiah Coble sh 
ged up his shoulde | 


r 
Dick Short w alked about 


male 
Gane, rater 
Xira ula 
s 


CC mp sd, 
more taciturn than ever—Jansen shook his head, 


muttering, ‘“'T’e tog is 
repeat to the ship’s co: 





coming on board over an 
persons who appea ue not to have fost their 


ppear cA 
rage were Jemmy Ducks and poor Smallbones, 


whe had been put in his hammock to recover hin 


I 

f 

‘ ig . ’ a .f 
from his re friger¢ ‘ ation. T he tormer said, “that i 


they were to sail with the devil, it could net bs 
helped, pay and prize money would still go on;”’ 
and the latter, who had quite recovered his self- 
possession, “ vowed that dog or devil, he wou! 
never cease his attempts to destroy him—if he was 
the devil, or one of 
Christian to oppose 
better treatment if he were to remain guiet.” ‘T he 
snow storm continued, and the men remained be- 


nis in Ips, It was nis Giily asa 
him, and he had no chance of 


low, all but Jemmy Ducks, who lea 


the lee side of the cutter’s mast, and, as the snow 


Here Bet and Sue 
Are with me too, 
A shivering by my side, 


rr 


Chey both are dumb, 
And both look glum, 
And watch the ebbing tide. 
Poll put her arms a-kimbo, 
At the admiral’s house looked she, 
To thoughts that were in limbo, 
She now a vent gave free. 
You’ve gota roading fire I'll bet, 
In it your toes are jammed, 





Let’s give him a piece eof our mind, my Bet, 
Port Admiral. “ ou be d d. 


Chorus.—Let’s give him a piece of our mind, my Bet, 
Port Admiral, you be d———d. 


“Mein Gott, but dat is rank mutiny, Mynheer 
Shemmy Tucks,” observed Corporal Van add 
who had come up on the deck unperceived by 
Jemmy, a und had listened to the song. 

“ Mutiny, is it?” replied Jemmy, “and report | 
this also, 


I'll give you a bit of my mind, fat thief, 
You, corporal, may be d———d..” 


“Dat is better and better—I mean to say, worser 
and worser,” replied the corporal. 

“Take care I don’t pitch you overboard,” replied 
Jemmy in wrath. ® 

“ Dat is most worst still,” said the corporal, | 
stalking aft, and leaving Jemmy Ducks to follow 
up the train of his own thoughts. 

Jemmy, who had been roused by the corporal, 
and felt the snow insinuating itself into the nape 
of the neck, thought he might as well go down) 
below. 

The corporal made his report, and Mr. Van- 
slyperken made his comments, but he did no more, 


fer he was aware that a mere trifle would raise a 
SD) 


seneral mutiny. The recovery of Snarleyyow 

nsoled him, and little thinking what had been 

the events of the preceding night, he thought he 

might as well prove his devotion to the widow, 

by paying his respects in a snow storm—but not in 

the attire of the day before. Mr. Vanslyperken 
, : 


3 too economical for that. so he fomanney lin his 
ioOng tnreadbdare great coat and { l-w eather hat. 
g& rst ioc Kked up } poy cabin, and 
entre sted the key de melee {1 
entrusted the ke to tue corporal, he we nton shere 
and presented himself at the widow's door, which 
was opened by Babette, who dh her person 

oy on Gere “ae l, 1; ® nit - UW 
barred entrance; she did not wait for Vanslyner- 
! ‘ . ? a 
ken to speak first. 

out Vv 
“ Mynheer Vans sly pe rken, you can’t come in. 
au Vandersloos h is very ill in bed—the doctor 
says it’s a bad case—she cannot be seen.” 
i; exclaimed Vanslyperken; ‘ your dear, 
charniing mistress ill! Good heavens, wi hat is the 
matter, my dear Babette ?” replied Va inslyperken, 


‘ “ ) ‘ei ! 
vi ail i > pret hie it interest « i de voted lover, 
‘ Bs ol ta Me V ake yee, 
rough you, Mr. Vanslyperken,” replied 
"1 ‘a 
n onl ’ 
"ex im d an | 
a I | ? 
a ga ul ‘ , Whichis te 
’ ; la 4 ! - } 
' i | thought that he was left 
' . } , . ‘ . ' mr 
iif 9 i 1 t nant; ° put, ba be tte, let 
; : 
i = ) | pit usc, io©r the $410 W alls Tast, 
* ! ? 
and—— 
|. 66h wens erent etait ee , Lists 
And you must notcome in, Mr. Vanslyperken, 
| ~ a 
saettedl Whateuss 3 Tee ee 
replied Babette, pushing him back. 
‘Be Good heavens! whatis the matter ?” 
| ahette then narrated what had nac Io 
bette then narrated what had passed, and as 
| : > wore ante w ‘ei Ve - 7 
she was very prolix, Mr. Vanslyperken was a mass 


’ 


of snow on the windward side of hin before she 


thad fintshed, which she did, by puliing’ down her 


worsted stockings, and showing the wounds which 
ishe had received as her portion in the last night’s 
| affray Having thus given ocular evidence of the 
truth of what she had asserted, Babette then de- 


nistress ; to wit, * tha 


livered the message of her : 
until the dead body of Sna es yow was laid at the 
|porch where they now stoo d, | he , Mr, Vanslyper- 


ken, would never gain re-admission.” So saying, 


and not feeling it very pleasant to continue a con- 
versation In a snow storm, Babette Ke uritere- 
/moniously slammed the door in Mr. Vanslyper- 
ken’s face, and left him to dinect’ the communi- 
|cation with what appetite he might. Mr. Vansly- 
|perken, notwithstanding the cold weather, has- 
j}tened from the door in a towering passion. The 
| perspiration actually ran down his face and ming- 


|led with the melting snow. ‘ To be or not to be” 
{—ive up the widow or give up his darling Snar- 


\leyyow—a dog whom he loved the more, the more 
‘he was, through him, entangled in scrapes and 
vexations——a dog whom every one bape d, and 
therefore he lov ant dog w hich had nota single 
| recommendation, and the refo re was hi fighly prized 
|—a dog assailed by all, and especially by that 
scarecrow Smallbones, to whom his death would 
be a victory—it was impossible. But then the 
| widow—-with such lots of guilders in the bank, 
jand such a good income from the Lust Haus, he 








had long made up his mind to settle in possession. 
It was the heaven which, in the vista of lis mind, 
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he had been so long accustomed to dwel! 
and he could not eve up the hop 

Yet one must be sacrificed. No, hecould 
with neither. “If have it,” thourht he; “I 
make the widow believe that Ihave sacrificed t 


dog, and then, when Lam once in possession, U 
dog shall come bac and let her s 
if she dares; I'l! tame her, and pay her off for old 
scores,” 

Such was the determina 
ken, as he walked back to the boat. 
was, however, broken by his breaking his nos 


again, 
, o. 
tion of Mr. Vansiyp 


against a lamp-post, which did not contribute t 
Yes, yes, Frau 


his good humor. “ 
we will muttered Vanslyperken; ‘‘ you 
would kill my dog, would 


see, 


I'll lead you when I’m once secure of you, 3Ia- 


dame Vandersloosh. You cheated me out of 


biscuit--we shall see;” and Mr. Vanslyperken 
stepped into his boat and pulled on board 


On his arrival he found thata messenger had 


come on board during his absence, with the ] 

of thanks from the king’s loving cousins, and 1 
directions that he should return with n fe . 
with. This suited the views of Vanslyp 

he wrote a long letter to the widow, in which he 
expressed his willingness to sa 

for her—not only to hang his dog, but to 


himself if she wished it——lamented his imnx 


orders for sailing, and hinted that on his return h 


her more favorable Lhe wv 


ought to find 
read the letter, and tossed it into the erate w 
“Pish! I was 


is,” cried the widow Vanders!o 


, . 
not porn yest , asthe saying 


CHAPT - X18. 


In which the ship’s company join in a chorus, and 
the corporal goes on a cruise 


Mr. Vanslyperken is in his cal ' 
leyyow at his side, sitting upon his haune , and 
looking in his master’s face, which wears an air of 
anxiety and discomfiture ; the fact is. that] 
slyperken is any thing but content; he 
with the widow, with the ship’s compan 
dog, and with himse er to 
dog is softened, for 
world loves him, itis the dog—not that his affec- 
tion is great, but as muc! 
permit; ana, at al! events, if th 
ment to him is not very strong, stil! he is certain 


that Snarleyyow hates every b ly el I 

astonishing how powerful is the feeling that is de- 
rived from habit and association. Now that the 
life of his cur was demanded by one, and, as he 
was aware, was sought for by many, Vanslyper- 


ken put a value upon him tuat was extraordinary. 
Snarleyyow had become a precious jewel in the 
eyes of his master, and what he suffered in anxiety 


and disappointment from the perverse disposition 
of the animal, only endeared him the mo ce Ve 

my poor dog,” agostrophised the lieutenant, “ tNey 
would seek your life—nay, that hard-hearted wo. 


man demands that you should be laid dead at her 
porch. All conspire against 


afraid, my dog, your master will protect you 
against all.” 
Vanslyperken patted the animal on the head 


v h was nota little swelled from the blows re- 
' a ] ‘ | ‘ 1 vv ar 
{ n tne bre nol oupette, and snarnceyyow 
lis nose aga is master s trowsers, and 
! ro 
ua ~' ne ib p Uped Lis 
? ' , } , 
iit! »>cgog’spneagd more 


| Vansivnerken observed that one 


* ‘ 

} t : Re 
yeu Ned ( Pic € rained if, and 
>h { 1 that it had been beaten out by 

t hroom of Babette. There was no doubt of it, 
ind Mr. Vansl; choler was extreme.— 
~ , - ' , , oe 
. vin all ti curs ol ophthaimia scize the 
t.”’ cried the lieutenant, “I wish I had ber 
2 099 nS. . . - > 
My poor dog!” and Vanslyperken kissed 
ie os { sof the cur. and what perhaps had 
, , , al 
r ¢ is ec chood, and what nothing 

: 1 - 

‘ could ha I t Van lyperken 
_ ulty an nal, which was 

q ; er 
Li n he possessed, wortn the 

. i ' 

_ @ ua ! , ow 1 he , ance 
( ( i 2 *¥ aq lave hanged 
rely tl us have sometimes a bent 

LOY ras isul J 
Ws es a Fy a ae . Fe ie 1 
er a short time the licutenant rang his bell, 
i ¢ i sOine warm water. to Date the cogs 
eye. Cerporal Van Spitter, as Smailbones was in 
han It ummmons, and when 
t ‘ 1 ti W It ce Knuwn to 
: i 
¥ l in ms expressions Ot 
ne i. 

jf small eye twin- 

OF 

] imned tne Admiral 
—WiICil ¢ Was —fFortsmoutu or Liy- 
1 er cou not tell; but it 

= 

: ) that. my had damned his superiot 

”? ?y * — 
€ Ty inued the corporal, 

NJ " aes oe 

he dam me Nov r. Vanslyperken had a 
( hatred against Jemmy Ducks, because he 

' ' “a 4 I ’ . 4 ’? 

iis i Suips company, ana ne never couiua 

[ i 
: 

\V idl a( pe ie .? > rece 

} ‘ + . 

( Is object to Visit DIS Wrata u 
i Lew im pu and tneh Gdis- 
‘ ®- = } , 
‘noral, put on his tarpaulin hat, put 
i i i I 
i trumpet under his arm, and went on 
i l 
; : 
( ( ( -Orpol iO ADD nt one of the 
I 
‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ the ‘ L; , ) 
' I 3 to col jue to tne cye Of HIS 1aVvo- 
’ ’ P 1 , ne a 
y ) nf 1: it dog-vane, and 
yat tn Wind Wa LOUL ior Saning, ane 
, ’ } . } 
\ vi i Gara 1iWO Hours, SO ile CC- 
wnon not starting til the next morning, 
’ ' 7 ’ st ' a | 
then he thought that he weuld punish Jemmy 
1 Ps . ‘ lL: . +1 ° 
ks; but the question ¢ ‘curred to him whether 
, ’ P , - Teawn Gl  Isabenneer « 
e co! do so or not. Was James Salisbury a 
epricl . Ly (Oe PIYUPL , . 
boats iby right, or not? He received only the 


pay of a boatswain’s mate, but he was styled boat- 
» ’ 
swain on ta 


It was a nice 
1ce was even. Mr. Vanslyperken’s own 
wishes turned the scale, and he resolved to flog 
Jemmy Ducks if he could. We say, if he could, 
for as, at that time, tyrannical oppression on the 


l Lo 
C VOCAS. 


point, and the 


part of the superiors was winked at, and no com- 
plaints were listened to by the Admiralty, insubor- 
dination, which was the natural result, was equally 
difficult to get over; and although on board of the 
larger vessels, the strong arm of power was certain 
to conquer, it was not always the case inthe smsll- 
‘r, where the superiors were not in sufcient force, 
or backed by a numerous party of soldiers or ma- 
rines; for there was then little difference between 
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’ “ ; a . 
the two services. Mir. Vanslyperken had had 

4; > 1 ' , . 
more than one mutiny on board the vessels waich 


ME Ie ee ew fa Se 
he had commanaea, ana, in one instance, his Whoie 
ship’s company had taken the boats and gone on 

x Be oy Fe eae. F . 4 
shore, leaving b im by himself in the vess 


ring to loose the pay due to them, than to remai 
longer on board. They joined other ships 1 


service, and no notice was ta‘en of their 
bv the authorities. 


discipline at the period we speak of in the service 


‘| I at + 
ucii Was th state 





of the king. The ships were, in every other point, 


' 
every kind was carried to excess, and those who 


equally badly fitted out and manned ; peculation of 


were in command thouclht more of their own inter- 
est than of any thing else. Ships’ 





S-. , ; , ; 
visions were constantly sold, and tae want oi tue 


former was shy bipe y the oceasion of the loss of 
the vessel, and the sacrifice of the whole crew.— 
Such maladministration is said to be the case even 
- - 1 a ‘ ! — . © . ‘ 
now 1n some oi the continental navies. Itis not 
until a long series of years have elapsed, that such 
’ - ' ‘ 
regulations and at aS ¢ , 
economicaliiy and benei MliiV AGUMIMUIStCTCG to OUil 

> a aw fas “at le tn hl: chad 
navy, can pe luily estadvisneda. 

: . eel , ,) . ied " 

Having settled the pointso far, Mr. Vanslyper 

a, _~ 1° 
ken then proceeded to debate in his own mind, 

' 7 ] , | 
whether he should flog Jem n harbor, or ; 

: 7 e shaé ee éF “ nm ene 
he had sailed; and feeling that if there was any 
serious disturbance on the part of the men, th 

z ° ! , eae Sh Ss. } ft  s ! P. 1 ¢! 

r (th aaese n harho » clay , 
might quit the vessel if in harbor, h a led th 
he would wait until he had them i ie water.— 

° ’ ’ ' all > —- ’ P | 
Elis thoughts then reverted to the widow, and, as| 

1 tea5- 7, arnt 7. rlanehen: h: = 
he turned and turned again, he clenched his { 
t _ _— 2 ay * } 
in his great coat pockets, and was heard by those | 
| 


near him to grind his teeth. 
In the mean time, the news had been imparted 
by the marine, who came up into 


1 ! ? ! 


more warm water, that the dog had had one of 
eyes put out, and it was strange the satisfaction | 
which this intelligence appeared to ¢ ive the shin’s | 
company. - It was passed round like wildfire, and, 


when coinmunicated, a beam of pleasure was ap- 
pare ent throughout the whole cutter, and for this 
simple reason, that the accidentremoved the fear 
arising from the supposition of the dog being super- | 
natarel, for the men argued, and w ith some reason | 
that if you could put out his eye, you could kill him | 
altogether; for if you could destroy a part, you | 
could destroy the whole. Noone ever heard of | 
the devil’s eye being put out—ergo, the dog c ould | 
not be a devil, or one of his imps: so argued a knot | 
of the men in conclave, and Tai sen wound up b ry 
observing, ‘ Datde tog was only a tog after all.’ | 
V anslyperke n returned to his c: bin and st: ated | 
his intentions to his factotum and confidant, Cor- | 
poral Van Spitter. Now, in this instance, the | 
corporal did not adhere to that secrecy to de we 
he was bound, and the only reason we can give 
that he had as great a dislike to Jemmy Ducks a as 
his éutepant—for the corporal obeyed orders so 
exactly, that he considered it his duty not to have | 
even an opinion ora feeling contrary to those of | his | 


/ 





it Oly 


lieeln } n+ _ > . ¥ > 
sittle boatswain was to be tied up for having damned 
the admiral ina snow storm. The consequence 


was, as the evening was clear, that there was a 
very numerous assemblage upon the forecastle of 
the cutter Yungfrau. 


“Flog Je mmy,” said Bill Spurey. “ Why Jem- 
my’s a hoflicer.” 
™ rv ] 


b 


‘To be sure he is,” observed another; “and 
quite as good a ong as Vanslyperken himself, 


+ 


though he don’t wear brass upon his hat.’ 

« D—n it—what next—heh, Coble?” 

Coble hitched up kis trowsers. * It’s my opin- 
ion he'll be for flogging us next, Short,” said the 
“ Yes,” replied Short. 
nall weallow Jemmy to be flogged ?” 
“ No,” replied Short. 


‘If it warn’t for them ere marines, and the 


luinpy beggar of a corporal,” observed one of the 
‘Pish,” quoth Jemmy, who was standing among 


Won't he make it out mutiny 7” observed Spu- 


rey. 
“Mein Gott! it was mutiny to flog de officer,” 
- i | : 
aid Jansen 


«that’s very true,” observed another. 
‘But Jemmy can’t stand against the fat corporal 
ix marines,” observed Bill Spurey. 
‘One up and t’other down, I’)l take them all,” 
served Jemmy, expanding his chest. 
‘Yes, but they'll all be down upon you at once, 
Jemmvy.” 
“If they lay their hands upon an officer,” ob- 

served { oble, ‘it will be mutiny; and then Jemmy 
calls in the ship’s company to protect him,” said 


’ 
. 


1 
a 
‘sehvear 


y, observed Jemmy. 

«And den, mein Gott, I zettle for de corporal,” 
ooserved Jansen. 
lim a trick yet.’ 

“But now, it’s no use as observed 
spurey ; let’s come to some settlement. Obadiah, 
give us your opinion as to what's best to be done.” 
Flereupon Coble squirted out a modicum of ’bac- 
cy juice, wiped his mouth with the back of his 
hand, and said, “It’s s my opinion, that the best way 
of getting one man out of ascrape, is to get all the 
rest in it. Jemmy, d’ye see, is to be hauled up, for 
singing an old song, in w hich a wench very prop- 
erly di rmns the admiral for sending a ship out ona 
Christmas Day, which, let alone ‘the unchristian- 
like act, as you may know, my lads, always turns 
up ona Friday, a day on which nothing but being 
| blown out from your anchors can warrant any ves- 
sel sailing on. Now, d’ye see, it may be matiny 


, : . 
‘6 ll »nlav h 
 } “uy ‘ 


h|to d damn a live admiral, with his flag hoisted—I 


won't say but what it is—but this heih admiral as 
:| Jemmy damned, is no more alive than a stock fish ; 


and moreover, it is not Jemmy as damns him, but 


Poll ; therefore it can be no mutiny. Now, what I 
‘consider best is this, if so be it be against the arti- 


superior officer. He was “delighted at the idea of | cles—well, then, let’s all be in for it together, and 
flogging Jemmy, and communicated the lieuten-| then V anslyperk en will be puzzled, and, moreover, 
ant’s intention to the most favored of his ma-|it will give him a hint how matters stand, and he 
rines, who also told the secret to another, and thus | may think better of it; for although we must not 
in five minutes, it was known throughout the cut-} have Jemmy touched, still it’s quite as well not to 
ter, that as soon as they were in blue w ater, the ' havea a regular breeze with the jollies ; for if itsu be 
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Smallbones, who had been for some hours out 
in port when we arrive, Vanslyperken may rub} « When the, corporal’s hand 
touched the leck of the door, Smallbones madeg 
hasty retreat. . 
Corporal Van Spitter went on the quarter-deek. 
which he found vacant; he hauled up the boatt, 
the counter, and by degrees lowered into it hig yp. 


that the Scarborough. or any other king’s ship be! by 


“his hammock. 


under the guns, aud then whip the whole boiling of 
us off to the Inges, and glad to get us, too, and 


r ! . - Poha " » 7? 
Now, that’s nry idea ol the matter. 


that’s no joke. . 
« Well, but you've not told us how we are ail to 

get into it, Cobte.” 

“ More I have—well, that’s funny; left out the 

v 


dy carcass, Which almost swamped the litte 
He then waited a little, and with 


wiel 
hy, Leonsider that| conveyance. 
difficulty forced the boat up against the strong 
‘ ¢ sae : . !] ° ae ae 
| flood de that was running, till at last he gaineg 
| the chesstree of the cutter, when he shortened 
' 


whole burden of my song. 


we had better now d 
again, allinchorus and then we shail have damned 


irectly sing the song over| 
the admiral a dozen times over; and Vanslyperken 
will hear us, and say to himself, «They don’t sing | im the painter, (or repe that held the boat,) made 
that song for nothing.’ What do you say, Dick | it fust to aring-bolt without being perceived, ang 
Short, you're first hoficer 2” }there he lay concealed, not daring to move, fy 

“ Yes,” replied Short. | fear of making a noise. 

“ Hurrah, my lads, then,” eried Bill Spurey; Smallbones had, however, watched him carefyj. 
“now then, strike up, Jemmy, and Jet us give it} ly, and as the corporal sat in the middle thwar, 
lots of mouth.” with his face turned aft, catching but il@perfeetiy 

The song was then sung by the whole of the | the conversation of the men, the lad sey. cated the 
men, con anime strepito, and two verses had been | painter with asharp knife, and atthe same tin 

dropping his foot down, gave the bow of the box 
a shove off, which made it round with the strean, 
The tide was then running five or six milesa 
hour, and before the corporal, in the utter dark. 
ness, could make out what had occurred, or raise 


roared out, when Corporal Van Spitter in great 
agitation presented hitzself at the cabin-door, 
where he found Mr. Vanslyperken very busy sum- 
ming up his accounts. 
“ Mein Gott, sir! dere is de mutiny in de Yung-| 
frau,” cried the corporal. his heavy carcass to assist him, he was whirled 
« Mutiny,” cried Vauslgperken, catching at his | away by the current clear of the vessel, and som 
sword, which hang up on the bulkhead. disappeared from the sight of Smallbones, who 
“Yaw, mynhecr—de mutiny—hear now de | was was watching his progress. 
ship’s company.” It is true that the corporal shouted for assistants 
Vanslyperken lent his ears, when the astounding | when he found himself astern, and also that he was 
chorus came rolling aft through the door of the| heard by the men, but Smailbones had leaped 
cabin. ‘among them, and in a few words told them wha 
| he had done, so, of course, they took no notice, 
| but rubbed their hands with delight at the ideaof 
the corporal being adrift like a bear in a washing 
“ Bow, wow, wow,” barked Snarleyyow. j tub, and they all prayed for a gale of wind to come 
“Why, it’s the whole ship’s company !” cried on that he might be swamped, and most of them 
Vanslyperken. | remained on deck to hear what Mr. Vanslyperken 
“ All butde Corporal Van Spitter, and de six ma- | would say and do when the corporal’s absence 
rines,”’ replied the corporal, raising his hand up to| was discovered. Mr. Vanslyperken remained 
his head a la militaire. /nearly two hours without sending for the corpo 
“ Shut the door, corporal. This is indeed mutu ‘ral; at last, surprised at not seeing him return, he 
ny and defiance,” cried Vanslyperken, jumping up| went on deck. The men on the forecastle per 
‘ceiving this, immediately disappeared down the 
fore-hatchway. Mr. Vanslyperken walked for 
ward and found that every one was, as he suppe 


“T'll give you a bit of my mind, old Hunks, 
Port admiral—you be d ‘” 





from his chair. 
* It is von tyfel of a song,” replied the corporal. 
‘LT must find out the ringleaders, corporal ; do 
you think that you could contrive to overhear! sed, either in bed or below, for in harbor the 
what they say after the song is over; they will be / corporal kept one of the watches, and this night 
consulting together, and we might find out some | was his first watch. Vanslyperken looked over 
thing.” ‘the side all round the cutter, and could see 00 
“ Mynheer, I'm not very sinall for to creep in! boat and no Corporal Van Spitter, and it immed 
and listen,” replied the corporal, casting his eyes | ately occurred to him that the corporal must have 
down upon his huge carcass. | gone adrift, and he was very much puzzled how 
“Are they all forward?” inquired ‘the lieute-| act. Ih would be flood tide for two hours more, 
nant. and then the whole ebb weuld run before it was 
“ Yes, mynheer—not one soul baft.” daylight. Corperal Van Spitter would traverse the 
« There is the small boat astern; do you think | whole Zuyder Zee before they might find him. 
you could get softly into it, haul it up to the bows, | Unless he had the fortune to be picked up by som 
and lay there quite still?’ You would then hear | small craft, heanight perish with cold and hunger. 
He could not sail without him :"for what could be 
do without Corporal Van Spitier, his protection, 
\factotum, hisdistributer of provisions, ete. 
loss was irreparable, and Mr. Vanslyperkem, 
when he thought he thought of the loss © 
widow’s favor and the loss of his favorite, acknow- 
ledged with bitterness that his star was not in 


ee 


what they said, without their thinking of it, now 
that itis dark ?” 
“1 will try, mynheer,’ 
who quitted the cabin. 
Butthere were others who condescended to lis- 
ten as well as the corporal, and in this instance, 
every word which had passed, had been overheard 


’ 


replied the corporal, 
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‘ 
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ascendant. After some reflection, Mr. Vansly- | 
perken thought that as nothing could be be gained 
by making the fact known, the wisest thing that 
he could do was to goto bed and say nothing 
about it, leaving the whole of the ulterior proceed- 
ings until the loss of the boat should be reported 
to bim inthe morning. Uaving arrauged this in 


liam. Since that and about from the time we are 


| mow writing about, he had brought over his mo- 


ther, whom he had not till the peace seen for 
years, and had established her in a stall apart- 
mentin that part of the town now known by the 
name of the Halfway Houses. The old woman 
lived upon a small pension ailowed bythe Dutch 


his mind, Mr. Vanslyperken took two or three | court, having been employed for many yearsina 
turns more, and then went down and turned tn. subordinate capacity inthe king’s household. She 


was said to have once been handsome, and when 


CHAPTER Xv. young prodigal of her favors; at present she was 
}a palsied old woman, beat double with age and 
infirmity, but with all her facultics as complete as 
if she was in her prime. Nothing could escape 
her little twinkling bloodshot eyes or her acute 
ear; she could scarcely hobble fifty yards, but 
she kept no servant to assist her, for, like her son, 
she was avaricious in the extreme. Whatcrime 
down the last of the ebb-tide, but he was no-; she had committed was not known, but that some- 
where to be seen. Mr, Vanslyperken went to) thing lay heavy on her conscience was certain; 
the mast-head and surveyed in cvery direction, | but if there was guilt there was no repentance, 
but he could neither see anything like the boat or | only fear of future » inishment. Cornelius Van- 
Corporal Van Spitter. Elis anxiety betrayed tothe | slyperken was her only living child: she had 
men that he was a party to the corporal’s proceed-| been twice married. The old woman did not 
ings, and they whispered among themselves. At| appear to be very fond of him, although she treat- 
last Mr. Vanslyperken came down on deck, and ed him still as a child, and executed her parental 
desired Corporal Van Spitter to be sent to him. Of | authority as if he were still in petticoats. Her 
course, it was soon reported to him that Corporal | coming over was a sort of mutual convenience. 
Van Spitter was nowhere to be found, and Mr.| She had saved money, and Vanslyperken wished 
Vanelyperken pretended to be much: astonished, | to secure that, and also have a home and a person 
Asthe lieutenant took it for granted that the boat | to whom he could trust, and she was so abhorred, 
had been swept out by the ebb, he determined to | and the reports against her so shocking where she 
get under weigh in pursuance of his orders, pick | resided, thatshe was glad to leave a place where 
up the corporal if he could find him, and then pro-/ every one, as she passed, would get out of her 
ceed to Portsmouth, which was the port of his des-| way, as if to avoid contamination. Yet these re- 
tination. Smallbones attended his master, and | ports were vague, although hinting at some horrid 
was so unusually active that the suspicious Mr. ! and appalling crimes. No one knew what they 
Vanslyperken immediately decided that he had a! exactly were, for the old woman had outlived her 
finger in the business ; but he took no notice, re-| contemporaries, and the tradition was imperfect. 
solving in his own mind that Smallbones should | but she had been handed down to the next genera- 
some day or anothet be adrift himself as the cor-| tion as one to be avoided as a basalisk. 
poral’ was, bot with this difference, that there It was to his mother’s abode, one room on the 
siould be no search made after him. As soon as| second floor, to which Mr. Vanslyperken proceed- 
the men had finished their breakfasts, the cutter) ed as soon as he had taken the necessary steps 
was got under weigh and proceeded to sea. Du-| for the replacing ofthe boat. As he ascended the 
ring the whole day Vanslyperken cruised in the} stairs the quick ear of the old woman heard his 
Zuyder Zee looking for the boat,,but without suc- | footstep, and recognised it. It must be observed, 
cess, and at last he unwillingly shaped his course | that all the conversation between Vanslyperken 
for England much puzzled and perplexed, as now | and his mother was carried on in Dutch, of which 
he had no one to act as his steward to whom he| we, of course, give the translation. 
could confide or by whose arrangements he could{ “There you come, Cornelius Vanslyperken ; I 
continue todefraud the ship’s company; and, far-| hear you, and by your hurried tread you are vex- 
ther, he was obliged to put off for the present all|ed. Well, why should you not be vexed as well 
idea of punishing Jemmy Ducks, for, without the | as your mother, in this world of devils?” 
corporal, the marines were afraid to move a step | ‘This was a soliloquy of the old woman's before 
in defiance of the ship’s company. The conse- | that Vanslyperken had entered the room, where 
quence was, that the@hree days thatthey were at) he found his mother sitting over a few cinders 
sea Mr. Vanslyperken confined himself altogether | half ignited in a very small grate. Parsimony 
to his cabin, for he was pot without some fears for would not allow her to use more fuel, although 
hisown safety. On his‘arrival at Portsmouth, he her limbs trembled as much from cold as from 
delivered his letters to the admiral, and received palsy; her nose and chin nearly met, her lips 
orders to return to his cruising ground after the | were like old scars, and of an ashy white, and her 
smugglers as soon as he had replaced his lost| sunken hollow mouth reminded you of a small, 
t. deep, dark sepulchre; teeth she had none. 
We have observed that Mr. Vanslyperken had/ « How fare you, mother?” said Vanslyperken, 
40 relations on this side of the water ; butin say- | on entering the room. 
mg that, we veferrgd ‘to the epoch that he was in|  “ I'm alive.” 
service previous to the accession of King Wil- | « And long may you live, de&r mother.” 


: 


Ia which some new characters appear on the stage, 
although the Corporal is not to be heard of. 


The lozs of the boat was reported by Obadiah 
Coble at daylight, and Mr. Vanslyperken imme- 
diately went on deck with his spy-glass to ascer- 
tain if pe could distinguish the corporal coming 
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“ Ah,” replied the woman, as if doubting. | “Here he comes,” cried a tall bony woman 
“{ am here but for a short time,” continued | with nothing on her head but a cap with green fa. 
Vanslyperken. ded ribbons, who was standing on the forecastle o 
“ Well, child, so much the better; when on the cutter. “Here he comes ;—he, the Willain, as 
board you save money, on shore you must spend would have flogged my Jemmy.” This was the 
some. Have you brought any with you ?” wife of Jemmy Ducks, who lived at Portsmouth, 
“Thave, mother, which I must leave to your) and who, having heard what had taken place 
care.” vowed revenge. 
“« Give it me then.” | Silence, Moggy.” said Jemmy, who wa; 
Vanslyperken pulled out a bag and laid it on’ standing by her. 
the lap of his mother, whose trembling bands), “ Yes, I'll hold my tongue tll the times comes, 
counted it over. and then Pll sarve him out, the cheating wagy, 
“ Gold, and good gold—while you live, my | bond ” 
child, part not with gold. I'll notdie yet—no, no,| “ Silence, Moggy.” 
the devils may pull at me, and grin at me, but Im) “ And as for that peaching old Corporal Blub. 
not their's yet.” vber, Pil Wan Spitter him if ever he turns up again 
Here the old woman paused, and rocked herself | to blow the gatf against my own dear Jemmy.” 
in her chair. | * Silence, Moggy—there’s rowed of , and; 
“ Cornelius, lock this money up and give me | marine at your elbow.” é 
the key ;—there now, that is safe, you may talk if{ “Let himtake that for his trouble,” cried Mog. 
you please, child, can hear well enough.” | gy, turning round, and delivering a swinging bor 
Vanslyperken obeyed; ! » mentioned all the | of ihe ear upon the astonished marine, who ne 
events of the last cruise, and his feelings against | liking to encounter such an Amazon, made a has 
the widow, Smallbones, andJemmy Ducks. The | ty retreat down the fore-hatehway. 


old woman never interrupted him, but sat with her |. « Sothere you are, are you ?” continued Moggy, 
arms folded up in her apron. 'as Vanslyperken stepped on the deck. 
« Just so, just so,” said she at last when hehad| « Silence, Moggy.” 


done speaking ; “ I felt the same, but then you| “ You, that would flog my own dear darling 
have not the soulto actasIdid. {could do it, but | duck—my own Jemmy.” 

you—you are a coward; no one dared cross my| “Silence, Moggy, will you?” said Jemmy 
path, or if they did—ah, well, that’s years ago, | Ducks, in an angry tone, “or I'll smash you 
and I’m not dead yet.” | peepers.” 

All this was muttered by the old woman ina) « You must climb on the gun to reach them, my 
sortof half soliloquy; she paused and continued, | little man,” replied his wife. “ Well, the more! 
“ Better leave the boy alone—get nothing by it;— | holds my tongue now, the more for him when! 
the woman—there’s work there, for there’s mo-}| gets hold on him. Oh! he’s gone to his cabin, 


ney.” | has he, to kiss his Snarleyyow: —I'll make smal. 
“ But she refuses, mother, if I do not destroy bones of that beast afore I'm done with him. Flog 
the dog.” |my Jemmy—my own dear darling Jemmy—a nas 


” 





. | 
“ Refuses—ah, well,—let me see :—can’t you | ty lean 
: ~ ati ° ¢ sa / . . : ‘ 
ruin her character, blast her reputation; sheis| «Go down below, Moggy,” said Jemmy Dueks 
yoursand her money too; then, ihen—there will pushing her towards the hatehway. 
be money and revenge—both good ;—but money, ” 





“ Snivelling, great-coated 








’ ‘yr soe . . 
no—yes, money’s best. The dog must live, to “ Go below,” continued Jemmy, shoving her. 
gnaw the Jezebel—gnaw her bones—but you, you| —« Ferret-eyed, razor-nosed ” 

. , - - ”? . . . 
are acoward—you dare do nothing. « Go down below, will you 2” cried Jemmy, 
“4 - 
“What do I fear, mother? | pushing her near to the hatehway. 
“ Man—the gallows, and death. I fear the last, “ Herring-gutted, bare-poled ” 
5.5 


but ongy not die yet a oo I - ade will «“ Confound it, go below.” 
-_ '; : al—lost in Zuyder Zee— 4 : ' 
meee. Ay, We — om, PP ¢) © Cheating rip ofa wagabond! Lord, Jemmy, 
dead men tell no tales ; and le cou!d tell many of |. ; 
; . “9 lif you a’nt a shoved me down the hatchway 
you, my child. Let the fish fatten on him. i te : let’ 
“J cannot do without him. mother.” | Well, never mind, my darling, let’s go to sup 
“A hundred thousand devils !”’ exclaimed the | pers nee Mossy enngnt we, of her husband . 
old mother, “that 1 should have suffered such she was gome “one WKS ORFS sty ho 
dedes ia qraven:’ Coruclies Vanclypérkes, | lifted him off his legs and carried him down in het 
ane win Uke ale alae eeemeal ro bal | arms as she would have dong a child, much tothe 
i y ra amusement of the men who were standing on the 


deed , 
forecastle. 


« Who was my father?” 
“ Silence, child—there, go away—I wish to be Wher it was dusk, a boat dropped alongside of 
alone with memory.” | the cutter, and aman stepped out of it on the deck 
Vanslyperken, who knew that resistance or re- when he was met by Obadiah Coble, who aske¢ 


monstrance would be useless, and only lead to | him, “ What's your pleasure ” é 
bitter cursing and imprecation on the part of the | “ I must speak with the commander of this ve 
old woman, rose and walked back to the Sallyport, sel directly.” 

where he slipped into his boat and pulled on board | =“ Wait a moment, and I'll tell him what yo# 
of the Yungfrau, which lay at anchor in the har- | say,” replied Coble, who reported the message © 


bor about a cable's Yength from the shore. | Mr. Vanslyperken, 
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« What sort ofa person is he ?” demanded the; “ That's tellings,” replied the man. 
lieutenant. “LT kuow that; but you have come to tell, or what 
«Oh, I don’t know sort of half-bred, long-shore the devil else ?” replied Vanslyperken, who was 
chap—looks sometaing between a bumbailey and getting angry. 
a bumboatinan.” | “ ‘Dhat’s according,” replied the man. 
« Well, you may show him down.” | “ According to what ?” 
The man, who shortly after entered the cabin,| “ ‘The snacks,” replied the man. “ What will 
was a short, paunchiy little fellow, with ared waist- | you give up 2” 
coat, knee breeches, and round jacket of green| ‘Give up! How do you mean?” 
cloth. His face was covered with carbuncles, “ What is my share to be !”’ 
some of them so large that his small pug nose was | “Share! you can’t share—you're not a king's 
nothing more in appearance thana larger blotch | officer.” 
than the others. His eyes were sinall and keen, | ai No, but I'm an informer, and that’s the same 
and his whiskers of a deep red. As soon as he | thing.” 
entered the cabin, he very deliberately locked the | ‘Welldepend uponit, ’ll behave very libetally.” 
door after him. ' “ How much, I ask ?” 
« Nothing like making sure,” observed he. “ We'll see to thatafterwards; something hand- 
“Why, what the devil do you want !” exclaim- | some, depend upon it.” 
ed Vanslgperken, rather alarmed, while Snariey-| “That won’tde. Wish you good evening, sir. 
yow walked round and round the thick calves of | Many thanks for the scheedam—capitai stuff!” and 
ofthe man’s legs, growling, and in more than two | the man rose from his chair. 


minds to have a bite through his blue worsted | But Mr. Vanslyperken had no intention to let 
stockings 4 and the peculiar obliquity with which him go; his avarice induced him at first totry if the 
he carried his head, now that he surveyed with |man would be satisfied with his promise to :eward 
only one eye, was by no means satisfactory. /him—a promise which would certainly never have 

«Take your cur away, and let us proceed to) peen adhered to. 

iness, for there is no time to lose,” said the | / . , 
business, a “Stop, my dear sir,do not be in such a hurry. 
man coolly, taking a chair. ‘“ Now there can be | Tilon enattion shan” 

ropping, I trust, for my life may be for-| yx RY . . 

noeaves dropping, ’ y life may be for | With pleasure,” replied the man, reseating 


. . , . ” 
iscovered. ioe ‘ wre : ‘ 
feited, if I’m d . 4 | himself, and drinking off the scheedam, ‘ That's 
“I cannot understand a word of all this,” re- | 


om : ; /really prime ; Llike it better every time I taste it. 
plied Vanslyperken, much surprised. Now, then, shall we go to business again? I'll be 
“Ina few words, do you want to put some five plain with you. Half is my conditions, or I don’t 
thousand pounds in your pocket?” ‘inform, 
Atthis question Vanslyperken became attentive. |, Halt!” exclaimed Vanslyperken ; “ half of' tee 
a dog, and took achair by the side_ thousand pounds? What, five thousand pounds ?” 
“Ah! imaarent will always bring civility ;so now ’ Exactly aah half be ten is five, as you say. 
. : — yt. ,| “ What, give you five thousand pounds ?” 
tothe _ You command thiscutter, do you not!"| ,, I rather think itis Lwho offer you five thou- 
" _ nse ag PL a se sand, for the devil a penny will you get without me. 
lers 2” ‘ ° | And that I will have, and this bond you must sign 
, “ Yes,” ite that effect, or I’m off. You're not the only ves- 


Joa ' selin the harbor.” 
“I can give information of a cargo to be landed | 


onacertain night worth ten thousand pounds or | Vanslyperken tried for some time to reduce. the 
ea iterms, but the man was positive. Vanslyperken 
. } 


“Indeed,” replied Vanslyperken. then tried if he could not make the man intoxicated, 
“Yes, and put your boats in such a position that | and thus obtain better terms; but filteen glasses 

| of lis prime scheedam had no other effect further 
Will you take than extorting unqualified praise as it was poured 
)} down, and at last Mr. Vanslyperken unwillingly 
| consented to the terms, and the boud was signed. 


ing a large stone bottle, and a couple of glasses, | «We must weigh at ebb,” said the man, as he 
which he filled. put the bond in his pocket. I shall stay onboard ; 
“This is very good stuff,” observed the man ;| we have a moonlight night, and it we had not, I 
“['ltrouble you for another glass.” ‘could find my way out ina yellow fog. Please to 
This was one more.than Mr. Vanslyperken in-| get your boats all ready, manned, and armed, for 
tended ; but on second thoughts, it would make | there may be a sharp tussle.” 
his new acquaintance more communicative, so| “ But when do they run, and where 7?” demand- 
another was filled, and as soon as it was filled, it ed Vanslyperken. 
was emptied. | ‘To-morrow night at the back of the Isle. Let 
“Capital stuff!” said he of the rubicundeface, | me see,” continued the man, taking out his watch ; 
shoving his glass towards Vanslyperken, by way | ‘mercy on me, how time has flown—that’s the 
of hint ; but the lieutenant would not take the hint,| scheedam. Ina couple of hours we must weigh. 
&s his new guest had already swallowed as much I'll go up and see if the wind holds in the same 
as lasted himself for a week. quarter. If you please, lieutenant, we'll just drink 
“ But now,” observed Vanslyperken, “ where is | success to the expedition. Well, that’s prime stuff, 


they must seize the whole.” 

“I'm very much obliged to you. 
something, sir, any scheedam?” said Vaunslyper- 
ken, unlocking one of his cupboards, and produc- 





this cargo to be seen, and when?” \Ldo declare.” 
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CHAPTER XV. kill vane brute wherever I find him, and make hin 
into saussingers, just ior the p ile asure of e ating him, 


In which the crew of the Yungfrau lose a good 


, Pilsend youa pound as a resent. You in 
prize, and Snarleyyow loses his character. ’ P rine, 


don't be a too!—L can walk forward without Your 

The vext morning the Yungfrau was clear off | hoilering your arm, and be d——d to you.” § 
St. Helens, and sounding the eastern part of the | saying, ! Moggy stalked forward and joined the men 
Isle of Wight, after which, she made sail into the | on the forecastle. 


offing, that she might not be suspected by those on| “ D’ye know much of that strapping lass?” said 
shore waiiing to receive the cargo. The weather | Mr. Vans)yperken’s new acquaintance. 
was fine, and the water smooth, aud as soon as she ‘Not I,” replied Vanslyperken, not much pleas. 


was well ont, the cutter was hove to. In the hurry | ed at the observation. 
of weighing, Mr. Vanslyperken had not thought,) + Well, look out for squalls, she’ll be as good a 
or had not known perhaps, that the wife of Jommy \ her word. We'll draw the foresheet, and stand iq 
Ducks was stil] on board, and as he was turning | now, if you please.” 


— 


up and down on the quarter-deck, he perceived her It was about dusk, for the days were now shor, 
on the forecastle, laughing and talking with the | and the cutter was exght miles off the land. By 
men. | the directions of the informer, for we have no other 

“ What woman is that?” said he to Jansen, who | name to give him, they now bore up and ran along 
was at the wheel. ithe island until they were, by his calculfttions, for 

“De frau, mynheer. Dat is de frau of Shimmy | it then was dark, abreast of a certain point close to 
Duk.” the Black Gang Chyne. Here they hove to, hoisted 


« Hiow dare she come on board? Send her aft. out their boats, three in number, and the men wer 
here, marine.” sent in, well armed with pistols and cutlasses 
The marine went forward and gave the order ; | Short had the charge of one, Coble of the second, 
and Jemmy, who expected a breeze, told his wife | the stern sheets of the third was oceupied by Vaw 
to behave hersel€ quiety. His advice did not, | slyperken and the informer. As soon as all was 
however, appear to be listened to, as will be shown jready, Jemmy Ducks, who, much to Vanslyper 
in the sequel. | now's wish, was leftin charge of the cutter, received 
“ How came you on board, woman?” cried | his orders to lie to where he was, and when the 
Vanslyperken, looking at her from top to toe sev-| tide made flood, to stand close in shore, and all 
eral times, as usual with his hands in his great | was prepared for a start, when it occurred to Van 
coat pockets, and his battered speaking-trumpet | slyperken that to leave Snarleyyow, after th 
under his arm. threat of Jemmy’s wife, and the known animosity 
“‘ How did [come on board! why, in a boat to | of Smal!bones, would be his death warrant. He 
be sure,” replied Moggy, determined to have a determined, therefore, te take him in the beat 
breeze. The informer protested against it, but Vanslyper 
«“ Why did you not go on shore before the cutter [ken would not listen to his protestations. The dog 
sailed ?” replied Vanslyperken in an angry tone. | was handed into the boat, and they shoved of 
“Why, just for the contrary reason, because | After they had pulled a quarter of an hour inshore, 
there was no boat.” they altered their course, and continued along the 
“Well, [ll teil you this, if ever I see you on|coast until the informer had made out exact) 
board again, you ‘IT take the consequence,” retort: | where he was. He then desired the other two 
ed Vanslyperken. | boats to come alongside, told the crews that they 
“ And I'll just tell you this,” replied Moggy ; “taal must keep the greatest silence, as where they wer 
ever you come on shore again you shall take the | about to proceed was directly under where the 
consequences. I'll have you—I give you warning. | smugglers would have a party toreceive the goods, 
Flog my Jemmy, beh ! my own dear darling Jem- | and that the least alarm would prevent them from 
my,” fereapon Moggy held one arm bent, and | making the capture. ‘The boats then pulled into 
with the palm of her other hand slapped her elbow | some large rocks, against whieh the waves hoarst- 
—** There!" cried she. ly murmured, although the sea was still smooth, 
What Jemmy’s wife meant by this sign, it is jand passing between them, found themselves ina 
impossible for us to say; but that it was a very | very small cove, where the water was still, and ia 
significant one was certain, for Mr. Vanslyperken | which there was deep water. 
foamed with rage, and all the cuttens crew were | The cove was not defended so much by the rocks 
tittering and laughing. It wasa species of free- | above water, for the mouth of it was wide; but 
masonry known only to the initiated at the Sally- there appeared to be a ridge ‘below, which broke 
port. ‘olf the swell ofthe ocean. Neither was it deep 
“ Send the marines afthere. Take this woman the beach not being more than perhaps fifty feet 
below,” cried Vanslyperken. “I shal! putall this | from the entrance. ‘The boats, which had pulled 
down to your husband's account, and give him ain with muftied oars, here lay quietly for nearly ao 
receipt in full, depend upon it.’ hour, when a fog came on and obscured the view 
“So you may. Marines, keep off, if you don’t | of the offing, which otherwise was extensive, & 
wish your heads broken; and [ll put all thisdown the moon was at her full, and had shone bright. 
to your account, and as you say that you'll pay off“ This is all the ketter,” whispered the informet, 
my pet, mark my words, if I don’t pay off on your’s «they will fall into the trap at once. Hark! bist! 
—on your nasty cur there, I'll send him to cruise [ hear oars.” 
after Corporal Van Spitter. As sure as I stand; They all listened; it was true, the sound of oats 
here, if you dare tu lay a finger on my Jemmy, I'll | were heard, and the men prepared their arms. 
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The splash of the oars were now more plain.| In equally bad humour the men did give way, 
« Be silent and ready,” whispered the informer, | and in about an hour were on board of the cutter. 
and the whisper was passed round. In another! Every one wasin abad humor when the affair 
minute a large lugger-built boat, evidently intended | was made known; but Smallbones observed, “that 
for sailing as well as pulling, was seen through the | the dog could be no such great friend, as supposed, 
fog looming still larger from the mist, pulling into| of Vanslyperken’s to thwart his interests in that 


the cove. way ; and certainly no imp seut by the devil to his 
« Silence, and nota word. Let her pass us,”} assistance.” The ship’s company were consoled 
whispered the informer. with this ide’, and Jansen again repeated, “ that 


The boat approached rapidly—she was within} the tog was but a tog, after all.” 
ten fathoms of the cntrance, when Snarleyyow, , 
hearing the sound, darted forward under the CHAPTER XVI. 
thwarts, and jumping on the bow of the boat, com- 
menced a most unusual and prolonged baying of 
Bow wow, bow wow wow wow ! 

At the barking of the dog the smugglers backed We must now leave the cutter to return'to Ports- 
water to stop their way. They knew that there} mouth, while we introduce to our readers @ new 
wasno dog with those they expected to meet, it} and strange association. We stated that the boats 
was therefore clear that the Philistines were at| had been ensconced in a very small cove at the 
hand. The dog barked in spite of all attempts to| back of the Isle of Wight. Above these hung the 
prevent him, and acting upon this timely warning, | terrific cliff ofthe Black Gang Chyne, which, to 
the lugger-boat pulled short round, just as lights | all appearance, was inaccessible. But this was 
were shown from the cliffs, to notify an enemy at | not the case, or the smugglers would not have re- 
hand, for the barking of the dog had not escaped} sorted there to disembark their cargo, At that 
the vigilance of those on shore, and in afew seconds | time, for since that period much of the cliff has 
she disappeared in the mist. { fallen down, and the aspect is much changed, the 

“Blast your cur! Five thousand pounds out of | rocks rose up from the water nearly perpendicular, 
my pocket !” exclaimed the informer. “I told you \ to the height of fifty or sixty feet. At that height 
sy. Chuck him overboard, my men, for your} there wasa flat of about one hundred feet square 
pockets would have been lined.” in front of a cave of very greatdepth. The flat, so 

Vauslyperken was as savage, and exclaimed,| called in contradictinction to the perpendicular 
“Give way, men, give way; we'll have them yet.” | cliff, descended from the seaward to the cave, so 

“ Send a cow to chase a hare,” replied the in-| that the latter was not to be seen either by vessels 
former, throwing himself back in the stern sheets passing by, or by those who might be adventurous 
ofthe boat. “I know better; you may save your-| enough to peep over the ridge above: and frag- 
self the trouble, and the men the fatigue. May the | ments of rocks, dispersed here and there on this 
devil take you, and your cursed dog with you.) flat, or platform, induced people to imagine that 
Who but a fool would have brought a dog upon, the upper cliff was a continuation of the lower. 
such an occasion? Well, I’ve lost five thousand | The lower cliff, on which this platform in frout of 
pounds; but there’s one comfort, you've lost too. | the cave was situated, was on the eastern side as 
That will be a valuable beast, if you put all down) abrupt as on that fronting the sea to the south- 
to his account.” ward ; but on the western side, its height was de- 

At this moment Vanslyperken was so much | creased to about fifteen feet, which was surmount- 
annoyed at the loss of what would have been a/|ed by a ladder removed at pleasure. To this means 
fortune to him, that he felt as angry as the informer. | of access to the cave there was a zigzag path, aised’ 
The boats’ crew were equally enraged, the dog | only by the smugglers, leading from the small cove, 
was pommelled, and kicked, and passed along|and another much more tedious, by which they 
from one to the other, until he at last gained the | could transport their goods to the summit of this 
stern sheets, and crouched between the legs of his | apparently inaccessible mass of rocks. The cave 
master, who kicked him away in a rage, and he| itself was large, and with several diverging galle- 
saved himself under the legs of the informer, who, | ries, most of which were dry ; but in one or two 
seizing a pistol, struck him with the butt end of it| there was a continual filtering of clear pure water 
such a blow, that nothing but the thick skull of the | through the limestone rock, which was collected 

dog could have saved him. Snarleyyow was at a|in pits dug for that purpose on the floor below; 
sad discount just then, but he very wisely again | these pits were always full of water, the excess 
sought protection with his master, and this time he | being carried off by small open drains which trick- 


In which we change the scene, and the sex of our 
performers. 








was not noticed. led over the eastern side of the platform. Some 

“ What are we to do now?” observed Vansly-| attention to comfort had been paid by the inhabi- 

erken, tants of these caverns, which were portioned off 
’ P 








“Go back again like dogs with their tails be-} here and there with sail cloth and boards, as to 
tween their legs; but observe, Mr. Lieutenant, you | form separate rooms and storehouses. The cook- 
have made me your enemy, and that is more serious | ery was carried on outside at the edge of the plat- 








than you think for.” form nearest the sea, under an immense fragment 
“ Silence, sir, you are ina king’s boat.” of rock, which lay at the very edge; and by an 
_ “The king be d d,” replied the informer, fall-| ingenious arrangement of smaller portions of the 
tng back sulkily against the gunnel of the boat. rock neither the flame was to be distinguished, nor 
“ Give way, men, and pull on board,” said Van-| was the smoke, which was divided and made to 
tlyperken, in equally bad humor. find its passage through a variety of fissures, ever 
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. ‘ » « - ot a 
in such a volume as to be supposed to be any thing 


more than the vapors drawu up by the heat of the 
sun. 

In this abode there were ut least thirty peopl 
residing, and generally speaking, it might be cail- 
ed aconvent, for it was tenanted only by women. 
Their husbands, who brought over their cargoes, 
returning immediately in their boats to the opposite 
shore, for two reasons; one, that their boats could 
only land in particular seasons, and could never 
remain in the cove withoutrisk of being dashed to 
pieces; and the other, that the absence of all men 
prevented suspicion; the whole of the interior 
smuggling being carried on by the otlier sex, who 
fearlessly showed themselves on every part of the 
island, and purchased their necessary supplies of 
provisions here and there, without exciting any 
misgivings as to the nature of their employment. 
A few isolated cottages, not far from the beetling 
brow of the cliffabove, were their supposed abodes: 
but no one ever troubled them with a visit, and if 
they did, and found that they could gain no adinit- 
tance, they imagined that the occupants had lock- 
ed their doors for security, while they were busied 
with their labors in the field. Accustomed to 
climb up the tortuous path from the cave to the 
summit, the women would, on the darkest night, 
carry up their burdens and deposit them in the cot- 
tages above, until they had an opportunity of de- 
livering their contraband articles into the hands of 
their agents; and this traffic had been carried on 
for many years, without the government or ¢ xcise 


having the slightest suspicion by what means the | 
As we betore ob-! 


smuggling was accomplished. 
served, the great articles in request, and which 
were now smuggled from France, were alamodes 
and lutestrings. ‘The attention of government had 
been called to check the admission of these goods, 
but hitherto their attempts lad not been attended 
with much success. 

At the grey of the morning after the attempt to 
seize the smugglers had been defeated by the in- 
strumentality of Snarleyyow, upon the top of the 
immense fragment of the rock which we have 
described as lying upon the sea-edge of the 
platform, was perched a fair, slight-made little 
girl, of about twelve years of age. She was 
simply clad in a short worsted petticoat and bodice 
of a dark color, her head was bare, and her hair 
fluttered wii: the breeze ; her small feet, notwith- 
standing the severity of the weather, were alse 
naked, and her short petticoat discovered her legs 
half way up to the knee. She stood there, within 
a few inches of the precipice below, carelesely 
surveying the waves as they dashed over the rocks, 
for she was waiting until the licht would enable 
her to see further on the horizon. By those who 
might have leaned over the riige above, as well as 
by those who sailed below, she might have been 
taken, had she been seen to move, 
bird reposing after a flight, so sinall was her frame 
in juxtaposition with the wilderness and majesty 
of nature which surrounded her on every side. 
Accustomed from infancy to her mode of life, and 
this unusual domicile, her eye quailed not, nor did 
her heart beat quicker, as she looked down into the 
abyss below, or turned her eyes up to the beetling 
mass of rock which appeared, each moment, ready 


for some sen 


— 


to fall down and overwhelm her. She passed her 
hand across her temples to throw back the hair 
which the wind had blown over her eyes, and Again 
scanned the distance as the sun’s light increased 
and the fog gradually cleared away. 

“A sharp look out, Lilly, dear; you've the bes 
eyes among us, and we must haveaclue from 
whence last night's surprise proceeded.” 

“T can see nothing yet, mother; but the fog is 
driving back fast.” 

“It's buta cheerless night your poor father had, 
to pull twice across the channel, and find himself 
just where he was. God speed them, aad may 
they be safe in port again by this time.” 

“Tsay so too, mother, and amen.” 

“ D’ve see nothing, child 7” 

“ Nothing, dear mother ; but it clears up fast to 
the eastward, and the sun is bursting out of the 
bank, and [think see something under the sun,” 

“ Watch well, Lilly,” replied the woman, who 
was throwing more wood on the fire. 

“Tsee a vessel, mother. It is a sloop beating to 
the eastward.” 

«A coaster, child?” 

« No, mother, I think not. No, itis no coaster~ 
it is that king’s vessel, I think, but the glare of the 
sun is too great. When herises higher I shall 
make it out better.” 

“ Which do you mean, the king’s cutter on the 
station, the Yungfrau.” 

“Yes, mother,” replied Lilly, “itis. I’m sure 
itis the Yungtrau.” 

“Then it is from her that the boats came last 
She must have received some information. 
but we'll 


night. 
‘There must be treachery somewhere ; 
soon find that out.” 

It may appear singular that Lilly could speak 
so positively as to a vesselata great distance; but 
it must be remembered that she had been brought 
up to it, nearly all her life. It was her profession, 
and she had lived wholly with seamen and sea 
men’s wives, which will account for her technical 
language being so correct. What Lilly said was 
true; itwas the Yungfrau, which was beating up 
to regain her port, and having to stem a strong ebb 
tide during the night, had not made very great 
progress. 

“There are three other vessels in the offing,” 
said Lilly, looking round, “a ship and two brigs, 
both going down channel :” and as she said this, 
the little thing dropped lightly from rock to rock til 
she stood by her mother, and commenced rubbing 
her hands before the now blazing fire. 

‘«‘Naney must go over to Portsmouth,” observed 
the mother, “and find out all about this. I hardly 
know whom to suspect; but let Nancy alone, slie’ll 
ferret out the truth—she has many gossips at the 
Point, Whoever informed against the Janding, 
must know of this cave. 

But we must introduce the mother of Lilly to the 
reader. She was a tall, finely-featured woman, 
her arms beautifully moulded, and bare. She was 
rather inclined to be stout, but her figure was 
inagnificent. She was dressed in the same cos 
tume as her daughter, with the exception of a net 
worsted shawl of many colors over her shoulders. 
Her appearance gave you the idea that she was 
never intended for the situation which she wa 
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now in; but of that hereafter. As the reader may | pretensions to almost extreme beauty. She was 
have observed, her language was correct as was! more gaily dressed than the others, and had a care- 
that of the child, and proved that she had not only less, easy air about her, which suited to her hand- 
been educated herself, but had paid attention to some, slight figure. It was impossible to see her 
the bringing up of Lilly. The most perfect confi- without being interested, and desiring to know 
dence appeared to subsist between the mother and) who she was. 
daughter : the former treated her child as her . ‘This person was the Nancy mentioned by Alice 
equal, and confided every thing to her j and Lilly im hereconversation with Lilly. Her original name 
was far advanced beyond her age in knowledge had been Nancy Dawson, but she had married 
and reflection, her countenance beamed with intel- one of the smugglers, of the name of Corbett. 
ligence ; perhaps a more beautiful and more pro- Her original profession, previous to her marriage, 
mising creature never existed. we will not dwell upon ; suffice it to say, that she 
A third party now appeared from the cave; was the most celebrated person of that elass in 
although not in canonicals, his dress indicated his | Portsmouth, both for her talent and extreme 
rofession of a priest. He approached the mother | beauty. lad she lived in the days of King 
and daughter with, “‘ Peace be with you ladies.” | Charles IL, and had he seen her, she would have 
“You forget, good father,” replied the elder of been more renowned than ever was Eleanor 
the females, “‘ my name is Alice—nothing more.” | Gwynne; even as it was, she had been celebrated 
«[ crave pardon for my forgetting who you in asong, which has not been [ost to posterity. 
were. 1 will be more mindful. Well, then, Afterta few yeats of dissipated life, Nancy re- 
Aliceyet that familiar term sounds strangely, formed, and became an honest woman, and an 
and my tongue will not accustom itself, even were honest wife. By her marriage with the smuggler, 
[to remain here weeks, instead of but two days— she had become one of the fraternity, and had 
I was about to say, that the affair of last night was | taken up her abode in the cave, which she was 
mostuntoward. My presence is much wished for, | not sorry to do, as she had become too famous at 
and much required, at St. Germains. It was un- Portsmouth to remain there as a married woman. 
fortunate, because it proves that we have traitors Still she occasionally made her appearance, and 
among us somewhere ; but of that, and of the toa certain degree kept up her old acquaintances, 
whole affair, I will have cognizance in a few that she might discover what was going on—very 


days.” /necessary information for the smugglers. She 
“And should you discover the party ?” would laugh, and joke, and have her repartee as 
“ His doom is sealed.” ‘usual, but in other points she was truly reformed. 
“ You are right.” Her acquaintance was so general, and she was 


“In so important and so righteous a cause, we such a favorite, that she was of the greatest use to 
must not stop at aught necessary to secure our pur- | the band, and was always sent over to Portsmouth 
pose. But, tell me, think you that your husband when her services were required. It was suppos- 
will soon be here again?” ed there, for she had reported it that she had re- 

“Tshould think not to-night, but to-morrow or | tired to the Isle of Wight, and lived there with her 
the next he will be off; and if we can show the husband, who was a pilot, and that she came over 
signals of surety he will land, if the weather will to Portsmouth occasionally, to inquire after her 


permit.” old friends, and upon business. 
“Tis indeed time that E were over. Something, “Nancy Corbttt, I must speak to you,” said 
might now be done.” |Alice. “Come aside: I wish you, Nancy, to go 
“[ would so too, father ; it is a tedious time that | over immediately. Can you go up, do you think, 
Thave spent here.” | without being perceived ?” 


“And most unfitting for you, were it not that; “Yes, Mistress Alice, provided there is no one 
you labored in a great cause ; but it must soon be to see me.” 


decided, and then that fair lily shall be transplan-| “The case is so important, that we must run 
ted, like a wild flower from the rock, and be the risk.” 
nurtured in a conservatory.” | We've run cargoes of more value than that.” 


“Nay, for that, the time is hardly come. She is} * But still you must use discretion, Nancy.” 
better here, as you see her, father, than in the | «“'That’s a commodity that I’ve not been very 
chambers of a court. For her sake 1 would still) well provided with through life; but l have my 
remain ; but for my husband’s sake, and the perils | wits in its stead.” 
he encounters, I wish that one way or the other it} « ‘Then you must use your wit, Nancy.” 
were decided.” | «It’s like an old knife, well worn, but all the 

“ Had there been faith in that Italian, it had been | sharper.” 

80 before now,” replied the priest, grinding his! Alice then entered into a detail of what she 
teeth, and turning away. would find out, and gave her instructions to Nan- 

But the conversation was closed atthe appea- cy. The first point was, to ascertain whether it 
rance of some women who came out of the cave. was the cutter which had received the information ; 
They were variously clothed, some coarsely, and the second, who the informer was. 
others with greater pretensions to finery: they Nancy, having received her orders, tied the 
brought with them the implements for cooking, | strings of her bonnet, caught up a handful of the 
and appeared surprised at the fire being already victuals which were at the fire, and bidding the 
lighted. Among them was one about twenty-five others a laughing good-bye, with her mouth full, 
years of age, and although more faded than she | and one hand also occupied, descended the Jadder, 
ought to have been at that early age, still with previous to mounting the cliff. 
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THE DREAM, 





&ec. 








“ Nancy,” said Lilly, who stood by the ladder 


a = = 


—_— 


,»| And from the eyes of sorrowing kin and friends 


“ bring me some pens.” The blossom quickly faded ! 
rd ° rail . hz 1o } . aliv ad d?”’ * * * + 7 ° # > » 
“ Yes, dear; wil! you have them alive, or dead? ‘ 


«¢ Nonsense, I mean some quills.” 


All tongues were hushed 


“So do I, Miss Lilly; but if you want them) As the sweet seraph silently advanced, 
dead, I shall bring them in my pocket, if alive, 1) And touched my trembling hand. It was too mneh, 


shall bring the goose under my arm.” 
“T only want the quills, Nancy,” replied Lilly 
laughing. 


“ And I think I shall want the feathers of them 


| This angel condescension! .and to me, 


,; An undeserving sinner! My senses reeled, 


My brain grew wild—I turned, and would haye 
fled. . 


before I’m at the top,” replied Nancy, looking up| Sweetly she bade me stay; and in a voice 
at the majestic cliif above her. “ Good-bye, Miss}; Whose melody, so ravishingly sweet— 


Lilly.” 


So exquisitely tender—fresh delights, 


Nancy Corbett again filled her handsome mouth} And fresher hopes dispensed, throughout a frame 


with bread, and commenced her ascent. 


over the ridge. 
( To be continued. ) 





ORIGINAL. 


The Dream. 


“ And dreams, in their developement have breath, 


And tears, and tortures, and the touch of joy.”— 


I sat alone 
Within my study’s precincts—lost in thought. 


The neighboring bells, from their harsh iron throats, 
Proclaimed the “ noon of night;” and as the sound | 


Came booming heavy on the midnight air, 

It seemed the wail of the departed day. 

My lamp burnt dimly—flickered—then went out; 
Morpheus, his wand upon my eyelids laid, 
Closing each entrance to my waking senses, 
And gently bore me to the world of dreams. 


Vision on vision rose 
Before me, in such beautiful distinctness, 
That the whole contiguity of space 
Seemed redolent with living images; 
Picturings of forms and faces, long since passed 
From life’s dark stage. 


Friends of my early days ; 
Who had, in years gone by, been all consigned 


To darkness and the worm,—now flocked around. 


Eyeless, ’tis true, their heads—fleshless their limbs; 

But with their bodies clothed in garbs of light; 

(Rays from that sun or nianTEousNEss, whose 
beams 

Robe the regenerate ;) and in their hands 

Timbre] and harp! 


Their “ sounds seraphic” rung 
Upon my astonished ears; till the warm blood— 
Quickened with exstacy and holy love— 
Coursed with delicious sweetness through my 
veins, 
To each extremity ; and my nervous frame 
Thrilled with excessive rapture ! 


There was one ; 
The foremost of that bright and shining throng ; 
Whose voice, so silver-sweet! and form, so fair !— 
Led my soul captive! Three short years since, 


In less| Already overwrought ;—she chanted thus: 
than a quarter of an hour she had disappeared 


THE SPIRITS WELCOME: 


| Pinched by stern hunger; faint with parching thirst, 
Weary of travelling o’er life’s thorny road; 
And sick at heart with fears, which now mug 
burst ;— 
Welcome, O Pilgrim, to our blest abode! 


Welcome, oh, welcome to the glorious meat 
And feast of manna, which the gospel brings! 

Shake, Pilgrim, shake the dust from eff thy feet, 
And quench thy thirst in glory’s living springs! 





| And take thy station midst that happy throng, 

| Whose voices all the air with music load; 

Swell, swell aloft, with us, the choral song! 
Welcome, O Pilgrim, to our blest abode! 

[ stood as one entranced, the strain had ceased; 

But the susceptible and tremulous air 

Quivered with incense-laden harmony. 

Then, as the dulcet notes from sp ere te sphere, 

Their rich vibrations rang, and died away 

In the far distance ; a veil of silver mist 

Floated before my eyes—curtaining that band 

Forever from my sight! 

* * > * * * * P. 





A Woman’s Life. - 

A woman’s life is one of affection; -and tha 
| affection, when once fixed upon an object, whether 
|the object be worthy or not, is generally uw 
changeable. How very necessary is it, ther, 
| that a right estimation of the world should b 
early implanted in her mind, and she be tauglt 
to question first impressions, and to judge of init 
viduals from certain infallible signs, which the 
older and more experienced jin the world know 
to be true tests of character. A woman shoul 
never encourage a preference for a man who be 
trays any want of correct feeling, or manifests 
traits of disposition, which, in moments of sober 
reflection she would pronounce such as she could 
not easily bear with were they continually show 
ing themselves in one with whom it was necessary 
she should have daily intercourse, and whom she 
would be bound by all Jaws human and divine 
love, honor, and esteem. 














Oxservation and instruction, reading and cor 


And she was one of Earth's best, brightest flowers ;| versation, may furnish us with ideas; but it is the 


But ah! how transient! 
Came in consumprion’s pale and ghastly form— 


Soon the spoiler came--. 


labor and meditation of our own thoughts which 
! must render them either useful or valuable. 
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CONVERSATIONS ON THE DRAMA. 











ORIGINAL. “Truly, sir,” said Roscius, “it is difficult 
peripatetic Conversations on the for me to answer that question. I believe, how- 
Drama. -- No. I. ever, its present aceeptation, implies the selected 


«Coner,” said my old friend with whom I had plays of Shakspeare, Marlow, Vanbrugh, Cibber, 
a taking a long desultory and delightful ramble, and others of that school, as they were performed 

: in the days of Garrick, Quin, Henderson, and 
many of: lesser note, in whose time it might be 
truly said, ‘Wit and Genius gathered round the 
stage.’” 

Here I ventured to remark that in their daysthe 
Comedy was entirely too licentious and demorali- 
sing in its tendency: and we might well be con- 
stent with the melo dramatic pageantry and rant 
which have usurped the stage: for if the under- 
most of its visitors we had been enjoying a con- standing were not improved by them, or the best 
versation, in which my friend appeared to ex: sympathies of our nature enkindled, they, at least, 
perience as much pleasure as I received while it, ®T© free from meretricious language and are not 
was passing notwithstanding the discrepancy of our! calculated to corrupt the pean 
ages. He appeared to be transported to other and| — “ Pardon me, my young friend,” said Crassus, 
long by-gone ages; and as Llooked around upon! “that constitutes, at least, but a negative merit, 
the beautiful fields, I could almost fancy that [had | and indeed might be set down as a libel on the 
been threading the grove of Academus, imbibing | age. Have you not, as Byron says ‘ the Pyrrhic 
rich instruction from some Plato or Socrates of the | dance as yet,’ and would you not ask where is the 
§ peripatetic school—for my friend is decidedly of Pyrrhic phalanx gone? Is Shakspeare obsolete? 
the class peripatetic, and is never so completely in| oris the presentage too enlightened for him. Why 
hiselement as when talking to an attentive lis-| in my younger days there were no lack of repre- 
tener, or some qualified interlecutor on subjects| sentatives for his broadly extended eharacters. 
connected with classic and historic lore j-—0r | There was the classic dignity and scholastic con- 
when treating of matters relating to our revolu-| ception of John Kemble ; the irrepressible out- 
tionary history, with which he is minutely and) pourings of the genius of Cooke; the truly su- 
remarkably well acquainted. ) blime execution of Siddons. ‘To have seen these 

After refreshing, the subject of our conversation | in their range of characters would create a doubt 
wasresumed. He had been treating of the ancient | of the correctness of that splendid passage of the 
drama, and although I had read much respecting | great bard himself :— 
it, he continually enlightened me on points of 
which I had ielore been ignorant or respecting . Togild refined gold, 
which I had but inaccurate notions. Presently, To paint the lily, ; 
strolling near us caine an actor, somewhat noted, | To add a perfume to the violet, B 
accompanied by a mutual friend—they advanced, Is wasteful and ridiculous excess ; 
nd my old friend, whom I will denominate Cras- 
us, Was introduced to the hero of the buskin. 
“Appropos,” said Crassus “but be seated ;—we 
have been whiling the hours by a discussion of the 
merits and peculiarities of the ancient drama.” 

“How I regret,” said he of the buskin, whom 
I willeall Roscius, “I could not have participated | 


in quafiing instruction from a fount so rich as that | 
which must emanate from the far famed Crassus ; “« You may well express your regret, young man, 
especially when the draught might prove so bene- | for you would probably have been largely benefit- 
ficial to me in the labors of my vocation.” |ed. Man is an imitative animal, and yeu might 
“I know not,” responded Crassus, “ whether it| have caught beauties from them which, unfortu- 
ould advantage you much. Many years have| nately for posterity, and for the actor’s fame, can 
lapsed since | visited a theatre, and therefore I| never be transmitted—they die in the moment 
am not from observation able to determine how] of their birth. They are like the snow-drop in 
h studies could serve you merely as an actor. the viver, and in catching their beauties, you 
though I do not attend the theatre, I cannot be, need not become an imitator, you might engraft 
otally ignorant of their state. It would appear to|them on your own stem, and perhaps give an 
me that there is a continued degeneracy rendering | added charm to the flowers, as it has frequently 
¢ modern drama at present, almost the very | occurred that the pupil outstripped his master in 
antipodes of the ancient.” | works of art.” . 
“I fear your observation is too correct,” rejoined| “ But can you,” said Roscius,“ modestly, ye 
Roscius. “ Although I am young in the profession, earnestly, account for the paucity of good actors. 
ie little Ihave seen of what is denominated the | Is not the age characterized by intelligence? Do 
old school, satisfies me that there is a great falling | not literature and the arts receive unexampled 
in acting, and a consequent depression of the | encouragement? And wherefore is it that the 
Pegitimate drama.” DRAMA is neglected ?” 
“And pray,” said Crassus, “ how do you a “ I think I have understood it is not neglected,” 
ne ‘ legitimate drama ?’ ” said Crassus, ‘‘the papers continually announce 


bee oar 
«come, let us recline under the shade of this beauti- 


ful sycamore and refresh ourselves.” My friend Is 
a philosopher, with a mind rich in the possession 
of all that graces science and literature, added 
towhich, he is blessed with a peculiar facility of 
imparting his knowledge through a felicitous and 
engaging colloquy. We had been wandering 
through the Elysian fields, and instead of the 
every day and frivolous topics which occupy 


| for they really added a charm to Shakspeare him- 
self. Then there was Cooper, Fennel, and Hodg- 
kinson, all of them excellent, and who invariably 
drew applause from the most fastidious.”’ 

Roscius here interposed, by expressing his re- 
gret that he had never seen any of those distin- 
guished persons—they were before his day. 
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that the houses are 
managers are realizing splendid lortunes. 
. -oruU ° » 7? ° ty i - Vi on 

at It Is very true, CyAaciiatled Oscles, Yell, 
is encour- 


esent day, 


my young friend, yousaid that literature 


aged. How many authors of the pi 
think you, have intrinsic merit?” 


“6 Very few, t fear, sivr—I have read many, and 


in wonder have observed that some of their books 

have rapidly pa | throue! veral edi 

Well, now, I think vour question is satisfac- 
, , i 


torily answered. 


‘¢You remember,” said { to Crassus, “ that in 
our walk this afternoon you remarh it was a 
little singular that Greece should have given 
birth, at uearly the same pe riod, to the three mas- 
ter spirits of her drama, isciylus, Sophocies, 


and Euripides; that ere wchylus arose, the 
Drama was in a state of semi-barbarism, and then 
burst forth with a brilliancy, the lustre of which, 
time rather heightens than dims.” 

“ Well, my young friend,” said Crassus, “ and 
what would you make that the base of ?” 

“ Why, sir,” IL replied, “in my little reading I 
have noticed that one great man arising 
like a sun, drawing around hii his allotted num- 
ber of planets, and the more intense his light, the 
more vivid and beautiful are the orbs which sur- 
round him. Shakspeare was the sun of the Eliz- 
abethean age, and many a bright planet moved in| 
his sphere.” 

“ It is very true,” said Crassus 
every age of the world, great men have shone 


in any art 


‘‘that in almost 


more in constellations than as single stars; except- 
ing that here and there some meteor for a moment 
and a moment ouly, flits across the literary horizon, 
its death as sudden as its advent is brilliant and 
startling.” 

‘* But,” said Roscius, “in what way do you sup- 
pose an improvement in the Drama can at pre- 
sent be effected ?” 

“Why,” replied Crassus, “ it can only occur! 
when the conductors of our theatres prove to be | 
men of polished literary taste. Show me a skil-| 
ful merchant, and almost invariably I find his! 
clerks and assistants imbibing his spirit. Show | 
me a talented artist, or man of genius, his pupils} 
and associates partake of or participate in his view s| 
and feelings. 
tres were men by nature and education qualified | 
to direct or control the public mind we might look 
for a moral beauty in the Drama, which would im-| 
parta charm beyond whatever has been rendered | 
in its proudest days. My young friend just now | 
remarked, thatif we are burdened with melodra-| 
matic rant and sheer pageantry, we are still large | 
gainers on the score of chasteness. In that I be- 
lieve, and I also believe that an American audi- 
ence will never again tolerate the licentiousness, 
grossness, and vulgarity which tarnish so many 
bright pages of the English Drama.” Fixing his 
dark eye full upon Roscius, he proceeded, “ you, 
my friend, may yet become the nucleus round 
which the Drama may twine and cluster; and 
from which a radiance may be diffused, healthful, 
inViting and invig@tating.” At this entirely 
pected remark a tear glistened in the eye of 
cius, and his bosom palpably heaved with emo- 
tions to which, until then, he had been a stranger. | 


Then if the managers of our thea-| 


unexX- 


}? 
Kos- 


Grasping the hand of Crassus and vainly attem», 
e his feelings, he exclaimed :— 


S$, 0 » ‘ = } 


i! respected sir: could [ hope to win an 


ch a laurel—what toil—-what priva 


wear 5 Lon 
would [ notendure! . 

Say no more,” said Crassus—* the'spirit of ip. 
quiry which you have manifested, and your gener 
deportment prompted the expression made to one 


sma@al oBas i> 
Ubi this ait 


rnoon a stranger. You have youth, 
earching mind, and reports award to you ability 
in your profession; go on and prosper: if you wis) 
advice, seek me, and whatever my long experienc 
can suggest, mostfreely may you command. By 
see,” continued Crassus, “ how beautifully th 
Empire city reflects the rays of the setting sup 
see how coyly and crisply the quiet waters retuy 
the salute of the evening western breeze—see oy 
jocundly the litte urchins prank about theirp. 
rents, who, after hours of honest toil, have repai. 
ed to this delightful retreat for well deserve 
recreation. See,the glooming approaches, lety 
depart, and forgetting whatever is abtruse, catehs 
gleain of pleasure from the merry groups who 
like ourselves, but after their own fashion, haw 
been luxuriating in a rationally spent day.” 


Roscius was silent and absorbed, but as w 


| were threading our way through the beautifi 


walks, Loccasionally caught amurmur of “nude” 
Whatcannot genius, combined with age andexp 
rience accomplish? What magical effects mayr 
sult from that briefremark of my sage friend. Upm 
that the fate of future dramatists may depen, 
and from it, as from the fountain head, a magn 
ficent river may flow, sweeping to the oceanal 
the impurities and puerillities of the Drama. 








Ballad. 


I rove the girl whose sunny smile 
Illumes her laughing e’en, 
Though little clouds of care awhile 
Around them must be seen; 
I Jove, yes, how I love to see 
That storm and sunshine meet; 
For on her cheek tears soon will be, 
And oh! such tears are sweet! 


I love the girl whose ruby lip 
Can breathe as soft a strain, 

As often from some Eastern ship, 
Comes wafted o’er the main! 

The song she sings is strangely wild, 
And ofttimes passing sad, 

Yet I can listen like a child, 
And oh! it makes me glad! 


I love the girl whose heart can beat 
In sympathy with mine, 

I love the voice whose tones are sweet, 
And speak of *“ Auld lang syne !” 

I love the girl whose spirit knows 
Its dream of love for me;— 

I love, but oh! each symptom shows, 
Dear Mary, I love thee! 
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—a SS ee eee re eer ee ue 
— 
Santina 1 The Separaicd;: the Baron’s castle, and.under his protecting eve, 
~ rad ie pam arorvnrarce itil her lord’s return. ‘They parted: she with 
win ang OR, LOVE, TREACHERY AND REPENTANCE. peste els et Heasdan span ao 
PHivation HRS pag Count Rosalvi and the Baron D’a uiklan husband's neck, while he strove to calm her fears, 
were friends and schoolfellows in the early part of until his companions beeame impatient of delay, 
rit of ip. their lives, whea friendship ts most wart, and the and the neighing steeds of the gallant knights in 
iv general young heart unused to the treacheries and deceits the Baron’s eourt yard, seemed to chide him for 
le to one of the world, gives it confidence, and expects, fjjs longer stay : 
> youth, without doubting, a full return, As they srewi to held her to his heart, the melting eye, 
OU ability years, their friendship seemed rather to increase | ie Aushing cheek, the inly-struiggling sigh, 
YOu Wish than diminish; but Rosalvi was kind, generous ihe heavy tremours of her faithful heart. 
x perience and honorable; the Baron, cold, calculating apd | That throbb’d the more, to strive to secim at rest. 
ind. Ba treacherous; they were separated for some years, | phe faint fond murmurs gentlest zephyrs bore, 
fully the and when they again met, although each wore the That whispered when the heart could urge ne 
Ing sun same features, and the Baron appeared &S open | ee. 
TS return and true as when they had parted, he had, in fact, | 
—see lov become estranged from virtue: he had abandoned | I hey parted, and the Baron commenced his 
their pe himself to profligate courses, and gave unbridled | Wers of hate. Assuming the most generous friend- 
ve repair play to his desires. Still he concealed his bac ship, he sc emed to anticipate all the wishes of his 
deserve) Iii qualities from his friend. It happened that they sale euarge 5 lie made parties of pleasure for her 
hes, letw both became enamoured of the same lady, the  S#s°, and invited the cleverest poets and musicians 
e, catchs young and lovely Rosalie Stephanie, the heiress ' tial) > castle, and all their songs “ieee 
Ups Who, ofa Noble House, whose ancestors had fought and | praise of her beauty. His devotions to the wife of 
Lion, have shed their blood in the fields of Italy. Rosalvi his tii ud seemed boundless, whilst the modesty 
iy.” made his friend his confident, but the Baron kept ©! his d neanor, the delicacy of his attentions, 
ut as we his passion concealed in his own heart, and strove could _— a: in the slightest degree, the fair 
beautiful to outwit his friend. Rosalie, however, had al- ey nen had marked for his prey. 
‘nuclens” ready given her heart to the Count, and to the bit-, ‘Phe Baron and Rosalie were suEng wpew's 
and expe ter disappointment of the Baron, he found that ar pate epener im diy a POS ge 
ts may Rosalvi had not only become a successful suitor, | ed to awe castle, veer rsa t “¥ eclining sup 
nd. Ups but that the noble Count Stephanie, the father of ei its last rays with intense glory, that seemed 
+ depend, the lady, had consented to an immediate union, | 8s 1 reluctant to leave a scene of such pertect 
a magni Finding all his plans thus frustrated, and that now mane the minstee Is, W lio had been performing 
ocean al hope was gone of obtaining the object of his:love, paaene ance melodies before them bad retired, the 
ma. he pretended that business of the first importance | Howers had tolded up their leaves, the birds had 
A. called him from Italy, and by that means contrived | ceased their harmony, and the solitary nightingale 
to avoid being preset at the wedding, for he could alone sent up its complaining age heaven in 
no more bear to look at the, happiness of Rosalie the distant plantations; the tinkling rill of descend- 
and Rosalvithan a fiend can bear to look at the |ing waters, and the occasional sound of the sheep 
glories of that Heaven which is eternally closed bells afar off, were the only sounds that fell upon 
against him. ‘their ears. Rosalie was absorbed in the contem- 
Rosalvi and the Count had been married about | plation of this scene of holy beauty, and when the 
nix months, when the Baron returned to his forsa- Silence was broken by some exclamation of plea- 
kenhome. He was pale and his countenance bore | S8te by the Baron, Rosalie turned her face towards 
the marks of intense thought. Still he assumed | 1m, and the tears of gratitude started into her 
an air of gaicty, and Rosalvi who could not enter- CYeS.  ” cannot express,” she said, “the grati- 
tain for a moment any suspicion of the honesty of tude I feel for your lordship s Kindness; I could 
me Who had for many years been considered as, "0! have xpected to find such true and perfect 
his bosom friend, did not perceive that, under the | friends hip.” “ ‘The beauties and the virtues of 
mask of sincerity and devotion, there lurked the the Countess Rosalie,” replied the Baron, “ must ; 
basest passions of human nature. awaken such friendly feelings in every manly 
Rosalvi was about to depart for the wars, the heart. So that you are satisfied, lam rewarded.” 
Baron knew it, and that knowledge had induced | ‘The Countess then expressed how pleased 
isreturn. He hoped to ruin in the hushand’s Ro alvi would be on his return to find that his 
7 bsence his empire over the heart of his wife, and 80! 8 best pinay had been so well preserved; 
lestroy the heart and sole happiness of her who but as this wasa subject whieh the Baron was not 
bad given her love to another. Hewas reccived desirous ol enc ouraging, he insensibly turned the 
tillas Rosalvi’s bosom friend. And when the Conversation to the beauties of nature, as revealed 
ime arrived for the gallant Knight's departure to before them, and their eflects upon the heart. The 
¢ battle field, he placed his beloved bride under Countess discourstd like an euthugiast: she was 
care of the playmate and companion of his @" lialian, and had Ltalian thougltgiand feelings : 
ot youth’s gay hours, and deemed her then to be as she was a daughter of that land, 
ees cure as though he had placed her in an angel’s Where the poet's lip and the painter’s hand 
eeping. Are most divine. Where earth and sky 
The wife who had deemed her husband's will | Are pictures both and poetry. 


er supreme law, and gentle and untutored tn the | i 
orld’s bad ways, believed all that her husband | ( 
“was for her happiness, consented to reiain in Music, whose sighs bad a spell like those 






ler childhood had passed ‘mid radiant things, 


lorious as Hope's imaginings ; 
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That float on the sea at the evening’s close, | 
Skies half of sunshine and half starlight, 
Flowers whose hues were a breath of delight, 
Leaves where green pomp knew no withering, 
Fountain’s bright as the skies of our springs, | 
And songs whees wild and passionate tone | 


Suited a soul of romance like her own. 


She warmly entered into the assumed feelings of, 
the Baron, and poured out her thoughts in a full | 
flood of delight. 

“’Tis a scene fit to awaken love!” said the} 
Baron. 

“To awaken poctry,” replied the Countess. 

“ Love is the highest poetry.’ 

“ The saddest oftentimes.” 

“ Ay, truly,” sighed the Baron; and he turned 
to the Countess with a look of melancholy and 
suffering. ‘“ There is notin the world,” he said, 
‘¢a thing so terrible as hopeless love.” 

“ Time,” said the Countess, “is its healing 
balm.” 

“ No,” rejoined the Baron, “ No time can heal 
the heart-wound. ‘There are those upon whom 
Love passes ‘as pass the breath-stain over the 
glass ;’ they have not lived: they know not what! 
love is: but those into whose heart it hath passed, 
stake heart and happiness upon the issue, and if 
they are the losers, no balm revives them but the | 
balm of death.” 

“ But let us hope,” said the Countess, “that 
there are but few such true and hopeless ones.” 





“ But oh, the agony of those few! Countess you 
see before you on of those wretched beings. You 
have praised my generosity, my humanity; you 
give me credit for the possession of the best feel- 
ings of human nature, but of what worth are these 
tome? Indeed, they mock me when they call me } 
good, for L am wretched.” 

“ Your love may not be so hopeless as you think | 
it,” replied the Countess. “ The lady, peradven- | 
ture, is not sufliciently acquainted with your de- 
serving. 1 would that [could become an aries 
sadress to plead for you.” 

* You are all goodness ; but you know not the | 
suit that you would undertake. Countess! she | 
whom I love.is —’ 

“Is whom ?” 

“ Is—another’s. 

“ Nay, then, indeed,’ replied the Countess, | 
assuming an air and tone of grave solemnity ; 

« Your case is hopeless.” 

“ Do not, do not, Countess,” exclaimed the | 
Baron, “speak to me in such terms of killing | 
gravity. Tell me Lam hopeless, but not in sucha 
tone. Ere now the generous warmth of your ex- | 
pressions gave to me trifling pleasure—do not 
destroy it, [ iunplore.” 

“ Why should I cheat your heart, by encourag- 
ing hopes whieh must be delusive ? Baron, 7 
conjure you, for the sake of your own peace, I! 
speak to you as a sister, for you are to me as a_ 
brother—I conjure you to tear this guilty passion | 
from your soul.” 

«“ Say that I have befriended her I love,” con- | 
tinued the Baron, unobservant of the remarks of 
the Countess—that I have exhausted the resources 
of art for her gratificationthat I have been ever | 





| seize her, 
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| watchful of her ;—that for her sweet sake I hay, pos: 
mastered the evil inclinations of my Naturehy esci 
I have become a suppliant where circumstanes, that 
had given me aright to command—that I woy alar 
full at her feet and swear to protect her ever tende, prev 
ly, and be untoher as faithful as. an angel to his trust 
| Spiritual bride. Had I not reason for hope t” sear 
“You have said, Baron, that she is another), T 
Had’st thou been all that thou say’st unto he spre: 
| had’st thou, indeed, laden her with obligation The 
‘heavily as thou has’t put upon myself—she couj wise 
not—would not if she were possessed of woman Baro 
virtue, listen to, or encourage thee.” his h 
«« Countess!’ exclaimed the Baron, “I canny some 
stifle the fire that is raging in my heart and braip, durst 
The secret will not be contained within my lip, other 
Ithrow myself upon your mercy. Treat me mast 
you please. Kill me—torture me—it is yo| Th 
love!” sumtr 
Rosalie was appalled. She had not until de garde 
words escaped the Barou’s lips, imagined thatde after 
herself was the object of his unlawful passia, traces 
For a moment she knew not how to act, but sv. the o 
moning as much courage as she could, she ane had b 
from her seat, and was about to enter the cast; Count 
but the Baron caught her robe, and franticly im seas 
plored her to stay. She cast upon him a Jookd only h 
| proud disdain. ‘ Rosalie—Countess !” he @ Baron 
‘claimed, do not despise me.” “1 cannot listens pounce 
you further,” she replied. “ Unhand me, m meses: 
lord.” “No, by heaven! Rosalie, you stir m ther pe 
until you speak in kinder terms—until you loo Bull 
upon me less in hate.” “1 wilkleave the castle,’ a leng 
she replied. “ Never, Rosalie,” exclaimed tk imagin 
Baron, and he drew her closer towards him. “Mr tween 

| lord,” she cried, in afiright, « desist, I pray, ot! — 
must alarm the castle.” ‘'That were of no avai,” a 
he replied. ‘This castle is mine. Your cris castle | 
/ would only bring my servants to my assistance o— 
Your sbricks would only bring a multitude # re 


behold th e wife of Rosalvi in my arms! You 


underst: a me!” : 











“Good heavens!” cried the Countess, “youd po a 
not contemplate - bom ; 
«“ Rosalie!” exclaimed the Baron, “+1 cannt his ba 
endure this ¢ agony ofheart. 1 cannot exist witht -- 
you. You are in my power, and by fair means om . 
foul you must be mine !” diene 
Franticly, he drew the Countess close towarlt was d |‘ 
es 
him, and rudely pressed his lips to her fair cheek and mirt 
Indignant at the outrage, she struck him upontit weer ict 
face, and disengaging herself from his rude & mrs ™ 
brace, she mounted the balustrade, and threated oye 
that if the Baron approached her she would prec prorvar | 
pitate herself to the green sward below. Furi cell, bin 





ly, however, the Baron stretched forth his hand® 
when the Countess clasping her hands, 
and raising her eyes to heaven, ieped from tt 












| terrace to the ground. 

For a moment she remained apparently lifeless 
and the Baron descended by the staircase to ase® 
tain if she were dead. By the time that heb 
‘arrived beneath the terrace, however, she } 
‘flown. In am: izement, he gazed around but! 
trace of the fugitive could he discover. Hest 
moned all his attendants, but t)eir search ® 
ineflective, the Countess was nowhere to be fox 
The garden walls were so high that it was 
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I ible for a fragile female like the Countess to 
have escape by scaling them, and the Baron ascertained 
yi 9 that all the gates had long been closed. Full of 
Pa alarm and apprehension, he returned to the castle, 
prere, reviously ordering, however, some of his most 
a aon officers to remain all night in the gardens, 
oy . searching for the fugitive. | 
; The sudden disappearance of the Countess, 
aw spread alarm among the inmates of the castle. 
© hers The superstitious crossed themselves, while the 
mee wiser ones observing the disordered looks of the 
» ont Baron, and being well aware of the baseness of 
ore his heart, imagined that he had been guilty of 
some foul act towards the gentle lady. But they 
canna durst not whisper their apprehensions to each 
en other, dreading the vengeanée of their vindictive 
t As mungsee. . : 
The morning came, and the still restless Baron 
“7 summoned the officers whom he had left m the 
sntil ts ens, to his presence. They reported that 
that he after the most diligent search, they could see no 
pass traces of her. At one part of the garden wall in 
weve the outside, there were marks as if a rope ladder 
h had been fixed, but it was not possible that the 
* pers Countess could have had a rope ladder in her pos- 
davis session, and besides, if one had been fixed it could 
taal only have been by some one on the outside. The 
+ hele Baron caused the flight of his charge to be an- 
lete 6 nounced in the neighborhood, and despatched 
wiced messengers In search of her, while he made fur- 
5 deen ther personal inspection in the gardens. 
you lk Still the search was inefiectual, and the Baron 
> alae at length fell a prey to superstitious terrors. He 
‘ned ts imagined that some good spirit had stepped be- 
my tween him and his victim, and carried her to a 
ware al brighter and“better world. 
aoa In a few days the tidings reached the Baron's 
oar dll castle that Rosalvi had been disgraced by his 
pare general. And soon afterwards that he had been 
Ititude p denounced as a traitor by his rival in arms, Mon- 
aa)le fredi. In vain Rosalvi had protested his inno- 
cence; the artifices of his enemy were too well 
peal contrived for the guiltless Rosalvi to frustrate them, 
ai and he was arrested and placed in confinement ; 
1 cml from which, however, he had contrived to make 
at with his escape. Large rewards were offered for his 
" apprehension. 
P means Twelve months afier these events had occurred, 
sis 2 castle of the proud and daring Baron D’Aulklan 
se tow . ie ea 
cain chett was deserted. No longer the sounds of festivity 
eal and mirth were heard in the halls; no longer the 
cal aa Weary retainers clustered round the cheerful fires ; 






no longer the wine cup was drained, while the 
©wner presided at the convivial board. That 
audacious being was now the tenant of a small 
cell, bis bed was of rushes, water bis only drink. 
He had entered a convent, and now passed his 

y8in penitence and prayer. Superstition had 
unnerved heart and arm. He had pictured the 
Countess snatched away from tyrannous purposes 





threatend 
ould prem 
— «- Pure 
his hand® 
her hands 
d from 




















tly — Y guardian angels; and he feared that he was | 
od . bal dto eternal perdition. * He had forsaken the 

hat ~ ie “tld, and become a monk; his life was a burden 

r, : “r t him, and he courted death. 

ie P A noble retinue stopped one evening at the con- 

ae vent of St. Juste, and besought shelter from the 

eae fou Weather, and a lodging for the night. ‘The portals 

‘s a aoe es open, and the armed knights were 





—_—— 
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conducted into the refectory, where they were 
cordially welcomed by the prior, and what refresh- 
ments the convent aflorded were placed before 
them. ‘There was a lady in the company, and the 
rain having penetrated her clothing, she retired 
with a tirewoman to another apartment; and the 
good old prior observed that he would send refresh- 
ments to the door for her. 

The knights were tull of battle tales, and all 
seemed anxious to do justice to the merits of their 


chieftain, the Count Rosalvi, who having been 
denounced as a traitor by his enemy, Monfredi, 
had in concealment until the latter 
_having received his death-wound in battle, reveal- 


remained 


ed his conspiracy against his rival, and caused him 
‘to be restored to the army, and with increased 
honors. He had done wonders in the field, and 
‘they were now on their way to the court, the war 
, being ended, to place their laurels at the foot of the 
king. While they were discoursing, a monk 
,entered, who informed the prior that one of the 
|Jady’s women had requested some refreshment for | 
jher mistress. ‘Ihe prior immediately desired the 
}monk to be the bearer of the choicest food upon 
ithe table. The latter complied. 

_ The thunder pealed heavily over the convent, 
and the vivid flashes of lightning startled and 
terrified even the holiest of the monks. He who 
had been entrusted to bear refreshments to the 
lady was more agitated than the rest. He trem- 
bled like an aspen leaf in the wind. The light- 
ning seemed to him to flare upon grim spectators 
i the dark corners of the cells and corridors. 
} 

| 





His heart beat violently, and the big drops chased 

each other rapidly down his face. He entered the 
lady’s apartment, and endeavored to assume @ 
valrnness befitting his holy station; at that instant, 
a terrific peal of thunder followed a flash that 
spread a frightful glare through the chamber, and 
the monk’s glance falling then upon the lady’s 
features, he clasped his hands in a bitter agony, 
and exclaiming “ God pardon me, a wretched 
sinner!” the Baron D’Aulklan fell at the feet of 
Rosalie, Countess Rosalvi. 

His screams brought assistance, and Rosalie was 
soon made aware of whom the fniserable object 
was that lay shricking in agony at her feet. It 
was long before the monk could be brought to 
believe that the living Rosalie was before him, 
and then he entreated that she would let him de- 
part from her presence, “ Leannot bear to remain,” 
he gasped, “inthe sight of her whom Providence 
so strangely rescued from me.” He staggered 
'towards the door, and the prior instructed a monk 
to accompany him, lest in his frenzy he might lay 
violent hands upon himself. Presently the door 
of the Baron’s cell was heard to close, the bolt was 
heavily drawn, and then the sounds of the wretched 
|man’s supplications for merey aod forgiveness 
drew tears from the assemblage. 

To the prior alone, however, the cause of the 
Baron's sufferings was revealed, and to him also 
| was recounted the story of Rosalie’s deliverance. 
| Rosalvi, on making his eseape from captivity, had 
‘fled to the Baron’s castle, in the expectation that 








‘the friendship of its owner would induce him to 
yield a shelter. Fearful of being seen by the 
domestics, he had remained concealed in a neigh- 
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boring wood till nightfall, when by means of a 
rope-ladder he entered the garden, with the view 
of making his way to the private apartments of 
the Baron. He beheld the Countess and the Baron 
on the terrace, and was about to rush forward and 
declare himself; but the strange words of the 
Baron caught his ear, and ere he had time to 
collect his thoughts, the Countess had precipitated 
herself to the ground. Suddenly snatching her in 
his arms, the agonized husband retreated the way 
he had come, and proceeding to his horse, which 
he fastened to atree in the wood; he mounted with 
his precious charge, and proceeded to a faithful 
friend who kept him and Rosalie concealed until 
the dying Monfredi had made the innocence of 
Rosalvi known, and the latter was invited by his 
sovereign again to take his place in the field. 
Covered with laurels, the Count Rosalvi pro- 
ceeded to the court, and he and his lovely bride 


became the most honored and the most happy of | had no other alternative, and feeling it was out ¢ 


the sojourners there. And the wretched Baron, 
who remained in the convent of St. Juste, had 
their constant prayers. 








ORIGINAL. 


Public Amusements. 


Nisto’s Garvey.—The attractions presented | utterly taken by surprise, at the singularity of de 
at this fashionable resort have been nightly attend- | request, they did not at first conceive its tendency, 
ed by the beauty and eife of our fair city. The | Ou the same paper the lady delicately wrote: 


Concerts are composed of the first talent, available 


iu the country—and they have aflorded the ad-/ you not, by appearance, a gentleman, my frieols 
mirers and lovers of music a rich treat ;—the sweet} should see to it. 


and soothing notes of the Watsons’; the heart- 
thrilling strains of Hlorn—the soul inspiring tones 
of Howard—the feeling and melodious airs of Fabj | 
have added an unusual charm to social minstrelsy ; | 
while from the instruments we have reaped delight | 
by the richcadences of Gambati, Ciofli and Ken- 

dall. The visitors at Niblo’s always meet —t 
courtesy and attention, and it is really a pleasure 
to while away a few hours in this enchanting 
arbor, listening to those sweet sounds which ever 
inspire us with delight and reverance. 

One evening@during the present month, while 
the Concert was progressing, a stranger of a pleas- 
ing exterior became suddenly enamored of a love- 
ly young female, who was engaged with some 
friends a few seats before him. She was to all 
appearancesa charming creature—her penetrating, 
luscious eyes were of that deep rich blue that 
seem born of heaven, from their resemblance to 
the fair clouds which veiled their expression from 
our sight, and were filled with that laughter and 
intelligence through which the admiring beholder 
might almost read the operations of the mind. 
Beauty seemed to breathe in the swelling outline 
of her form, and passion appeared to dwell in the 
bewitching fondness of her looks. She was an 
enchanting being to admire; her neck resembled 
pure alabaster, crimsoned occasionally with that 
maidenly flush which adds such fascinations to 
the female sex,—her ruby lips enclosed a row of 
ivory teeth, and in her cheeks the richest tints of 
the rose were beautifully blended with the pale 
coloring of the lily. Her hair was of the deepest 
auburn and flowed in profuse and luxuriant ring- 
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lets around a high and commanding forehead of be 
white as snow, except where the faint blue ling who 
| indicated the course of the veins. The dress she invit 
wore was plain but very neat, which shoy. exqu 
ed her elegant and dignified form to much adyap. avow 
tage. She was in reality a perfect study for, and f 
painter. the h 

In our admiration of the beautiful creatuy cating 
whom we have but faintly endeavored to pictur, is the 
we have inadvertently strayed from the thread of th be pr 
subject and fain would have indulged, for awhile, in prolor 
the regions of romance,—but to proceed : 

The enamored stranger could no longer restrain Has 
his anxiety to make the Jady acquainted with te mirin; 
feelings and sentiments he entertained towards her, the re 
In vain he rummaged his pockets for a scrap df wees a 
paper on which he might indite a few words, axl opeme 
after a considerable time lost in cogitation he de. gay W 
termined to use the back of a garden bill, as he omnes 

a coup 
the question to think of brooking a further delay, by allt 
accordingly he politely handed her the annexed ae 

| scrawl :— and th 

“ Do not, I beg of you, consider me impertines =, 
in inquiring, if your affections and hand are pm weeks. 
mised ?” : such 8 

A few minutes elapsed in the perusal of this rs Sed 

| traordinary epistle. Herself and friends were ® due pre 
Lscr 
about ec 

Hall. ' 

“T know not your motive of asking ; but were althoug! 

All ace 

My affections and hand a rank as 
Sree!” subjects 

She dignifiedly returned the paper, with mm deserve, 
self-possession than could have been expected perience 
one placed in a situation so peculiarly embarrae whateve 
ing. ‘The stranger appeared to be aware of theé valuable 
lemma into which he had so unthinkingly fallen,ba 
no doubt, conceiving it was incumbent on himsel, 
to explain his ludicrous conduct, he mechanical 
wrote the following reply :— Vai 

“Tam a stranger in New-York, on my way® “B 
Niagara Falls and the Springs. ‘This is the fim vEHI 
time I have ever beheld the person I could love aml oe | 
live happily with. I have a fortune which! bain wh 
devote to secure the happiness of the woman ant of 
my heart. I require only a good wife, and sit! a 
behold in you! Will you be mine! I love yume Ni P 
to distraction !” a 


The stranger enclosed his card in this last bill 
dour, (which was nothing less than the back 
another bill.) It was perused attentively by thet 
of the party, who accompanied the one to whom = 
was handed, while with swimming head and pat 
ing heart, our adventurer awaited anxiously 
issue. His hopes were more than realized, the 
answer was favorable, and the stranger, in the ® 
fatuation of the moment, leapt with joy. 3 
bounded across the benches, at the very time 
Watson was chanting the seductive ballad 
“ Saw ye aught of my love.” The shock was 1 
great, the young lady fainted and was ¢ 
the arms of the stranger, who thus opportu® 
wasather side. The confusion of a lady ft 
being no uncommon event, it was scarcely = 


and our hero experienced the delightful sati 
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ehead, of bearing from the saloon, the lovely creature, 
e lines who had so strangely captivated him. He, by 
288 she jnvitation, attended the party home, and had the 
show. exquisite pleasure of hearing from her own lips an 
advan- avowal of her love, and the reception of his hand 
y fors and fortune. The next day they were united in 
the holy bonds of matrimony, and are now rusti- 
reature cating at Saratoga, sincere in the belief that Nidblo’s 
victure, js the only place where husbands and wives are to 
dof the be procured, without experiencing the usually 
hile, in prolonged term of courtship. 
> Hasincton’s Dioramas continue to attract ad- 
aa miring crowds, who nightly testify their delight in 
rds her the realization of the painter’s art. These diora- 
‘atin r mas are particularly striking in their natural devel- 
deal opement of scenes and incidents—the sedate and 
he — 8 will here find instruction richly blended with 
\ anh amusement, and where the most fastidious can pass 
al r a couple of hours in perfect security, surrounded 
wens by all that is most beautiful in nature. New dio- 
all ramas representing the “ Last Days of Pompeii,”’ 
and the “ Explosion of Vesuvius” occupying an 
area immense extent of canvas, will be added in a few 
are pi weeks. So long as Mr. Hanington furnishes 
such subjects for the decision of the public, he 
tho may with confidence rely on that encouragement 
ee due preservance and enterprize. 
y of the Lecrurrs.—Dr. Draper, from Philadelphia, is 
ndeney. about commencing a course of lectures at Clinton 
te: Hall. The Doctor is not a disciple of Paraselars, 
ut wert although he has written learnedly respecting him. 
y friends All accounts fully concur in giving him a high 
and ar rank as a logical and oratorical reasoner. His 
subjects interest all, and we trust he will meet with 
ith mor deserved consideration. The education and ex- 
ected ( HAMM perience of Dr. Draper are calculated to render 
ibarrase whatever he may advance imposing, if not 
of the d valuable. 
sLlen, bat 
himsell 7s 2c oy Q mt 
saniealt ORIGINAL. 
Vanity of Human Grandeur. 
y way” “B wi 
the firs brniny me lay AZgina, before me Megara, on 
loves Me "Y Tight hand the Pireus, on my left Corinth :— 
Vata! le Cities which in times gone-by were the brilliant 
cam abodes of opulence and power, but now lay pros- 


trate beneath my eye, in the sorrowful desolation 
their present abandonment. The scene came 
over my spirit with a train of sad, but high pur- 
posed reflections. What! said I:—shall we, feeble 
creatures of the dust, who by the very tenure of 

are only born to die,—shall we repine at the 
Gecrees of destiny, or impeach the justice of the 
mmortal gods, if one of us do but perish by dis- 
tase or violence, when here, in these narrow 










sed lie the scattered and unsightly ruins of so 
in the many of the noblest among the cities of Greece.” 
oy: He Sulpicius. 

time Mis — 





Bat « feeble creatures !’’—“ orfly born to die ?” 
this our destiny—the first the last !— 
n the few fleeting years we move on earth 


Are o'er,—is all,—all of our being past? 









What though the ruins of the bright “ abodes 
ulence and power” before us lie, 








They were the work of man, and not a hope 
Of endless grandeur, could their pomp supply. 


But when “ disease or violence” destroys 

Those who have reared such monuments of pride, 
*Tis sad to think how powerless the hand 

Whose motion served their rapid growth toguide. 


And there’s a view more sorrowful”—a view 
Where even in the eyes of angels, reigns 
Such “desolation” as was nevez seen 
In breathless forms, or on the Grecian plains.— 


When but the fall of earthly things they show, 
(For all of earth must yield to Time’s control,) 
And allis nought, when weighed against the fall,— 
The ruin of a mever-dying soul. ELLA. 








A Family of Love. 


Fair sisters, I have watched ye long, 
Amid the garden bowers, 

Singing the glad and choral song, 
And gathering summer flowers ; 
Blooming in youth, in health, in glee, 
How happily ye rove, 
But happier still in unity, 

A family of Love. 


Alike in studies and in plays, 
Is kindly feeling shown, 

Each seems to greet the other’s praise 
More warmly than her own ; 

And in the other’s grief to share, 
Should watchful friends reprove, 
Well do ye crown your parents’ care, 

Young Family of Love. 


Why does each little heart abound 
In harmony and bliss, 

When strifes and discord oft are found 
In homes as fair as this? 

’Tis, that the truths your parents press 
Are lessons from above, . 

Theirs are the ways of holiness, 
And therefore ways of love. 


Dear children, if compelled to roam 
Each through the world alone, 
Think oft upon the peaceful home, 
Where God was served and known ; 
And may ye so its counsels prize, 
That ye may meet above, 
Still linked in undivided ties, 
A Family of Love. 


The Broken Heart. 


—— 


I saw on the top of a mountain high, 

A gem that shone like fire by night, 

It seem’d as some star had left the sky ; 

And fallen a-sleep from the lonely height, 
Iclimb’'d the steep and found it svon 

A lump of ice, in the clear cold moon. 

Canst thou its hidden sense impart, 

’T was a cheerful look, anda broken heart. P. 
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ORIGINAL. 
Random Trhougihits. 
BY A CARELESS MAN. 


NO. IV. 


A Few evenings ago, I was rummaging among 
my old papers, when | encountered a huge pack- 
age of old letters, entwined in red tape, and label- 
led “ Private.” kt 
having nothing else to occupy my attention, I 
4 pe te forgotten 


rey were familiar letters, which I ha 
Ti lett I had 


was a Sabbath evening, and 


forthwith commenced rusal of 
epistles. 


long since received from my 


, : oo 
SCiOOL-ICLIOWS., | 


What a glorious throng of associations they engen- 
dered and brought to life! Nothing is more plea-| 
sant than the enjoyment of perusing one’s old 
correspondence. ‘The writerge@ge scattered about 


the world—some are across the “ dark blue sea,’ 
many, who were woutto be the ereatest fellows at 
a “lark,” are now as stately and dignified as 
merchants—some 
‘Far West,” and 


Some have become 


judges. 
lawyers—some have goue to the * 
not a few are sleeping with their fathers. Here is 
one from H id-cap fellow he was too 
How he delighted to go to school! 
youths, the academy was the very place that sui- 
ted hisdisposition, [is motive, however, was not 
so much that he wished to acquire an education, 
but that he might have an opportunity of enjoying 
his mischievous propensities. At one time, he 
would be found bending pens to place on the chair 
of the worthy dominie, and at another, contriving 





a ii 


Unlike most 


an invisible machine, with the aid of strings and 
rulers, to make a noise, that some of his fellows 
might be accused of the fault, and a chance would 
then present itself for him to sustain the culprit’s 
cause. By his boldness and cunning he often es- 
caped punishment, where another, placed in a 


similar situation, would have received a flogging. | 


How he would argue with his tutor !—he was al- 
ways successful. His school-fellows were ever 
ready to attempt any mischief, so long as H— 
would be the leader. If they were caught in any 
misdemeanor, they looked to him for support, and 
they received it. 
tributed to him. 
tion, and was ever ready to speak when the occa- 
The dominie would find all fhe 


He always expected the accusa- 


sion demanded. 


fault resting on the shoulders of my friend H——; | 


but ere he exercised his perogative, that of flogging 
him, he would address him thus:— 

“ Well, Master H——, what have you to say 
in extenuation of your offence ?” 

Then rose my quondam friend, and by a subtle 
and philosophical mode of reasoning, peculiar to 
himself, he would convince his tutor that no one 
was blamable. He would turn and twist a sub- 
ject with all the tact and chicanery of a Barrister; 
he would bring torth all the arguments that could 
be imagined ; and finally conclude with a power- 
ful appeal to his tutor’s teelings, unti) the dominie 
satisfied in his own mind, that the offence was not 
so heinous as he imagimed, would allow him to 
pass unscathed. What a fellow lie was too, for 
“ Compositions.” 
a certain age, to produce, once a week, a certain 
quantity of literary matter. My friend I 
was at home here. He wrote quickly and with 





It wasthe duty of the pupils of 


The charge was universally at- | 


———— 


| judgment ; and [ have known him to produce dy, 
ring the interregnum allotted for their concoction, 
couple of pages each, for eighteen or twenty boys, 
yet so much unlike, in style and subject, that no 
even the Argus ¢yes of his tutor could detect them, 
Essays and sermons, odes, poems and prayers, 
eulogies and letters, came from his pen Weekly, 
with the regularity of a hebdomidal. 

Thus passed the early days of my friend H—, 
Ife is now a merchant iv a large city, doing ane. 
tensive business. 

Here is the production of another compound of 
eccentricity and genius, F -. Acurious fe. 
low was that personage. We lived anj 
slept te cether for many years; and I had a fair 
opportunity of analysing his character. He wa 





Same 


’.atthattime an Accountant in an extensive me. 


cantile establishment, and though he filled th 
situation with much credit to himself, he though, 
and so did 1, that fortune had not placed him ing 
sphere which suited his talents. Poor fellow!. 
how he loathed business and its turmoils! Jp 
often declared to me, that the sight of a bill of 
ding, or an invoice, gave him a fever, and, to say 
the truth, a person who has a taste for reading, « 
intellectual pursuits, mercantile business is disp 
greeable enough. Ispeak advisedly; for Tamm 
unexperienced myself in the vexations of trafi, 
| Lhave ofienmarvelled how men, possessed of feel 
ings and passions, could become so wrapped 
in business, (at best, but a necessary evil,) until 
all the warm and social feelings of the hearth 
come frozen by their petty schemes of aggrandix 
ment. With what a cold eye they look upon ev 
‘ry thing that pertains to the poetry of existence, 
tlow they sicken at the idea ofan idle hour! They 
thirst to be on ‘change, wrangling about stocks 
and merchandise. ‘The sight of a Price Curren, 
is more agreeable to them than a verdant law, 
and an account of a ship dismasted, would creat 
more thought and musing, than a sight of the rua 
‘of Pompeii! How they weary themselves 
amass wealth, which their heirs, perhaps somegy 
spendthrifts, (the lucky dogs !) soon find use fa. 
So thought my friend F . How often have 
we returned from the counting-room, at the clow 
of a winter’s day, and ascending to our room, ett 
conced ourselves in an easy chair, and throwig 
our legs over the grate, (Mrs. Trollope forgive 
us!) discussed the misfortunes of human Iie 
Few were the personages of our acquaintance tht 
did notcome within the scope of our animadver 
sions. There we would smoke and talk, untiltle 
‘neighboring clock warned us of the approaching 
morning. Then we hied to bed—rose betimer 
went to our stores, and repeated the same court 
for weeks and months. Poor F——!-I ofter 
think of him. His mind was well stored with 
formation, which, like precious metal, needed be 
exertion to remove the rust, to reveal the ore 0 


Where is 





purity :—circumstances forbade it. 
now ! nay—I know not. 


Here is another epistle. What a villan 
hand! ah, I see—Charley G I remem 
him :—heawvas a ladies man! Tall and slim: 


was generally clad ina blue coat with metal but 
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© ing in that highly prized commodity. I profess 


judge from certain signs and epistles, fell despe 
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and any of the denizens of New-York might have 
encountered him during their perambulations | 
through Broadway. His leisure hours were spent 
in reading, that is—provided he could not get into 
the society of ladies. He was just the man—deli- 
cate and handsome, (so he thought and I shall not | 
dispute it;) he hada fashion of winning smiles and | 
hearts, in a manner unaccountable. I recollect 
of having introduced him, some years since, toa 
young female, whose mental qualifications amply 
attoned for any lack of beauty, if she were want- 


myself to be something of a judge on that point, but 
according to the old proverb, “there’s no account- 
ing for taste.” I therefore yield my judgment on 
this occasion, to my friend G—~, who, if I may 





rately in love with her. “The course of true love | 
never did run smooth,” says Shakspeare; and it 
was here verified. Another gallant intervened, 
and “ what love can do, that dares love attempt.” 
He woed and won her. The nuptials were cele- 
brated and my hero brooded for a time over his 
untoward fate, and carried his votive offerings to 
the shrine of another. How he succeeded after- 
wards I have not learnt, but presume he is 
making rapid advances towards the connubial 
state. 

Letme see. Whose are these so neatly penned 
onsatin paper? M ; no matter:—they are 





indeed private. 
And who is he that writes on foolscap? A poet 
by thishand! Ah! Billy W : how could 





he destroy so many sheets with his poetical fan- 
cies? 

Reader; I asked for an extract from his manu- 
script poems. Mark what he sent me !— 


I did love thee once, 
Icould love thee again, 
Be now as thou wert, 
In feelings the same, 
But ere we did sever, 
With ardor more true, 
This heart could beat, never, 
And I gave it to you. 


Ihave oft heard it said 

That “ Time and the hour,” 
But served to enlarge 

Love’s soul thrilling power, 
And still would so think, 

Wert thou as of yore, 
Butalas! oh, how chang’d ! 

I can love thee no more. 


Time was—not long since, 

When thy young bosom beat, 
With a rapture unknown, 

Save to pure hearis, that meet, 
That flourish thro’ joy, 

And take root in the soil, 
That sorrow alloys not, 

Nor its tempests despoil. 


I left thee, in love, 





I left thee, in hope, 


ee 


From guilt and from guile, 
With neither to cope. 

I find thee—how changed 
I may say, now, 

For wrecked are thy charms, 
And broken thy vow. 


I part not in anger, 
Though I love thee no more, 
dor thy heart’s fond aflection, 
lonce did adore. 
Thou art chang’d—such a change! 
How my bosom doth swell, 
When {think what thou wert, 
And art now—Fare-thee-well! 


Numerous arGeperistles spread before me, to 
say nothing of the Journal of my friend Mr. Wash- 
ington Lafayette Snubbs,” from which [ intend, 
hereafter to make @xtracts, for the edification of 
the Reader ; but, to say the truth, at present, ] am 
well nigh “resolved into a dew,” by the overpow- 
ering rays ofaJuly sun. Huge drops of perspira- 
tion are bathing my temples, and I amin a very 
agony. Should the “Clerk of the Weather” 
vouchsafe to afford me an opportunity to indulge 
in my literary avocations, 1 shall be with thee 
shortly, till whic period-—adieu ! J. EB. Ve 











ORIGINAL. 


The Pirate’s Love. 
BY ROBERT HAMILTON: 


Author of the « Sea Nymph’s Wake.” 


THE lady look’d from her latticed bower, 
As the diamond lamps hung in the sky ; 
And the chime of the midnight’s dreamy hour, 
On the breezes wing came sailing by, 
When softly a voice broke on her ear, 
From the golden depths of the orange grove ; 
And ever thus ran in melody clear :— 
“ Wake, Lora dear, ’tisthy Pirate Love. 


Queen of my band that the blue ocean sways, 
And Lord of my heart shalt thou, maiden, be! 
A hundred bright swords flashing liberty’s blaze, 
* Shall be drawn at thy glance to hold thee free! 
Then wake, Lora, wake, ’tis thy lovercalls, 
See, my bark is breasting the moon-kissed bay ; 
Oh! leave these proud towers, and lordly halls— 
The realms of ocean thoul’t find more gay.” 


Then the maiden she looked to the heaving wave, 
And then to her home with many a sigh ; 

But her home was the heart of her lover brave, 
And the star of her Leart his eagle eye. 

Down the silken stairs, from her casement hung, 
Swiftly she glides, like asky-borne dove! 

Into his arms she fondly sprung,— 
Now she rules the wave with her Pirate Love. 


Liverpool, ( England, ) 














On! what an aspiration, 

’T would be, could but my prayer ascend— 
And in the inspiration— 

Find—that my God was still my friend. 
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ORIGINAL. 


SONG OF BYR ON: 


“ Awake not Greece,--she is awake: 
Awake my Spirit °’’ 


The Words by J. J. re Music by the Author of ‘ Miriam Coffin: 


INSCRIBED TO MRS. OLIVER MULL, OF NEW-YORK. 


WRITTEN @ND COMPOSED FOR THE LADIES COMPANION. 
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The Moslem band is rushing on ! 
Awake! my soul’s full strung! 
They paused not when at Marathon, 
The Persian Dirge was sung. 
Hark to the sound! my heart’s in arms— 


I'll think of Salamis; 


nd revel in the rude alarms,— 


And seek in war for bliss. 


Not where *“‘ Bozzaris cheered his band,” 
That noble spirit fled 

Nor in the field with ‘blood stained brand’” 
He mingled with the dead : 

But where he yielded up his breath 


The pilgrim’s shrine is found; 


And by the never-dying wreath 


Is mighty genius crowned. 
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Literary Notices. 
Inkuincs or Apventure: Saunders & Otley, | 
New-York and London, (second edition. )—These 
volumes are from the pen of our own American 
Willis, and every true American ought to feel proud 
in acknowledging their identity. Many of the | 
sketches have heretofore been published in de- 
tached parts; but they loose none of their charm 
or lightness by being issued together in volumes, | 
possessing, as they unquestionably do, fluency of | 
diction and elegance of sentiment. The work has 
rapidly passed through one large edition and a 
second has been issued, which we think, is a fair | 
test of Willis’ undiminished popularity with his 
countrymen. 


Letrers anout THE Hupson: Freeman Hunt & 
Co.—This is a neat little v well bound and 
printed. It is written in a sing and enter- 
taining strain; and the fre traveller on the 
noble aad majestic Hudson do otherwise 
than glean much inform by its possession. 
But, were we to express a critical opinion of its 
contents, we should advise the author of these let- 
ters in future to eschew descriptions of private 
country seats and confine his remarks and pen- 
cillings to that which interests the public at large. 


Lorp Rotpan, by A. Cunningham: Harper & 
Brothers.—A readable book, but shockingly exe- 
cuted, in every sense of the word—the paper bad— 
binding miserable! The book falling in pieces 
while reading tends rather to deter one from the 
hazardous attempt of a second perusal. Why not 
publish books in a creditable manner? If fifty 
cents is too little, charge seventy-fice, and not shower 
them upon the world, put together so dis- 
gracefully that they will scarcely stand the test of 
one reading. We should pronounce such books 
enormously high, even at the extreme low price of 
Jifty cents—it is a trite saying that a poor article is 
dear however cheap it is purchased. 


Tates or THE Woops anv Fietps: Saunders & 
Otley, New-York and Londen.—We are marvellous- 
ly surprised such a collection of tales, shouldbe 
ushered forth to the world anonymously--the 
author, whoever he may be, has no occasion to be 
ashamed of his productions. No one can rise 
from a perusal without being instructed and edifi- 
ed—how richly they abound in natural coloring 
and moral simplicity. By-the-way, Messrs. 
Saunders & Otley, the principal publishers in Lon- 
don, have established a branch of their business in 
this city, where they intend publishing stmultane- 
ously with their foreign houses, all the new works 
issued by them in Europe. Aduplicate manuscript 
copy of each, we are informed, will be nee | 
ted to America with that intention, immediniely | 
on the procurement of the original manuscript from 
the author; whereby they willbe enabled to place 
in possession of the American public, works that 
could not otherwise be procured short of many 
weeks. For instance, “ Willis’ Inklings” were 
published in this city several days in advance of 
their appearing in London, owing to hn aceident 
that occurred there preventing the issue at the ap- 
pointed time. 

Surrrarp Ler :—“ A friend” asks us to men- 
tion these volumes, “ out of courtesy to an old 
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contributor.” Why should we? It is not custo. 


mary to speak of books at random—least of all 
before we have seenthem. We are singere jy Our 
determination to read every book first and they 
speak freely our unbiassed opinion. We have re. 
luctantly, and after much persuasion, consented tp 
notice works and in the discharge of that portion 
of our duty to the fair readers of the Ladies Com. 
panion, we shall endeavor, to the extent of oy 
poor abilities, to acquit ourselves honorably ang 
impartially. 

Laritre; the Pirateof the Gulf :—The author of 
the ** Southwest’ has added another laurel to his 
already well earned reputation, and is, by this las, 
production, elevated still higher in the estimatio, 
of his countrymen asa writer. Lafitte has bee, 
dramatized by Miss Louisa H. Medina, for the 
Bowery Theatre; the “Piratical sketches an 
sea ’scapes,” are to be represented on a scaleof 
extended grandeur. We shall then embrace th 
opportunity of speaking at length of the “ meris 
of the work.” 

Me tuicuampeE ; a Legend of the Santee :—Simny 
new romance bearing this title will be publish 
ed in a few days. It is to comprise No. 2 of ase 


ries, promised by the author in the preface of the 


“Partizan,’’ and of course a continuation of the 
same, although perhaps a distinct story. The 
spirited characters who figured so conspicuously 
in the Partizan, are impatiently waited for by th 
admirers of light literature. 


Butwer’s novets :—The complete works of this 
popular writer, are now being published ina 
uniform style by L. A. Godey, of Philadelphia 
The price for the edition is only three dollars ani 
fifty cents. 

LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Messrs. Saunders & Otley, 45 Ann street, New 
York, will, we understand, shortly publish sim 
taneously at their several establishments in New 
York, London and Paris, the following important 
new works :— 

The Memoirs of the Prince Lucien Bonapart, 
written by himself. 

The authentic Memoirs of the Marquis de Lafayttt. 
Both of which will appear ina series of volumes 
Editions in French and English. 

Chorley’s Memoirs of Mrs. Felicia Hemans, with 
extracts from her correspondence, etc., beautifully 
embellished with the original English illustratiun. 





Every man has in his own life follies enough 
in his own mind trouble enough—in the peg 
mance of his duties deficiencies enough—withowt 
being curious after the affairs of others. 


As the world goes, a moderate reformation is! 
great point: let us not complain when thatci® 
be compassed. 


Let youth be aware that the first impressi 
which the world takes of us seldom or never we" 
out. 


Try to love labor, if you do not wish it for fo 
you may for health. 
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